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ON  THE  CONCENTRATION  AND  SANITARY  REGULATION 
OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  SLAUGHTERING  IN  CITIES.* 

By  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  sanitary  authorities,  newly  organ¬ 
ized  in  our  cities,  have  to  meet  and  answer  is: — “  How  can  the  nuisance 
created  by  the  ordinary  slaughter-house  be  most  effectually  abated  ?” 
The  conclusion  which  is  generally  reached  is,  that  a  stringent  ordinance 
will  remedy  the  evil,  and,  accordingly,  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the 
Health  Authorities  are  embodied  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance,  some¬ 
what  as  follows : 

“  That  every  butcher,  leasing  or  occupying  any  place,  room,  or  building  where 
any  cattle  have  been,  or  are  killed  or  dressed,  or  where  any  cattle  may  be  kept, 
and  paving  power  and  authority  so  to  do,  shall  cause  such  place,  room,  building, 
stall  and  their  yards  and  appurtenances  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified, 
and  all  offal,  blood,  fat,  garbage,  refuse,  and  unwholesome  or  offensive  matter  to  be 
therefrom  removed,  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  shall,  also,  at  all 
times,  keep  all  wood-work,  save  floors  and  counters,  in  any  building,  place,  or 
premises  aforesaid,  thoroughly  painted  or  whitewashed.” 

But  it  is  found  by  painful  experience  that  in  spite  of  this  declaration 
the  nuisance  continues ;  that,  in  fact,  this  carefully  worded  and  high- 
sounding  ordinance  proves  to  be  but  a  tuft  of  grass  thrown  at  the 
offenders.  It  is  resolved  next  to  enforce  this  ordinance  by  prosecution, 
or  arrest,  or  by  both  methods.  These  proceedings  possibly  secure  more 
care  on  the  part  of  the  butcher,  but  they  do  not  in  any  proper  sense 
abate  the  nuisance.  During  certain  portions  of  the  day  the  yards  are 
covered  with  liquid  ordure,  the  walls  are  bespattered  with  filth,  the 
drains  are  choked  with  refuse  matters;  and  however  thorough  the 
cleansing  may  be,  the  walls,  floors  and  areas  become  so  saturated  that 
during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  twenty- four  hours  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  reeks  with  foul  odors  in  the  summer  sun. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  with  this  nuisance,  stimulated  by  public 
censure,  it  will  prove  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  the  health  authorities 
reconsider  their  action,  and  adopt  a  policy  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  good  sense  and  of  wise  sanitary  administration. 

The  slaughter-houses  of  any  city  must  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  markets,  so  nearly  are  they  related  to  the  public  health.  The 
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business  has  always  been  recognized  as  offensive,  and  on  that  account 
amenable  to  municipal  regulations.  But  there  is  a  far  more  important 
sense  in  which  they  should  be  regarded  as  subject  to  special  control, 
viz.:  as  the  medium  of  food-supply  to  the  people.  Considered  in  their 
two-fold  influence  upon  the  public  health,  first ,  as  sources  of  filth,  and 
second,  as  liable  to  furnish  impure  meats,  health  authorities  should 
exercise  the  most  rigid  supervision  in  regard  to  the  details  of  their  man¬ 
agement.  How  can  such  supervision  be  most  advantageously  exer¬ 
cised?  We  answer: — by  the  concentration  of  the  business  in  well-ap¬ 
pointed  abattoirs.  These  establishments  should  be  so  located,  constructed 
and  conducted  as  to  secure  the  utmost  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
most  direct  and  complete  oversight  by  sanitary  officers.  We  may  thus 
state  the  advantages  of  concentration  : — 

1.  Facilities  icoidd  be  afforded  for  the  thorough  inspection  of  cattle 
and  meats.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  as  a  sanitary  measure  that 
there  should  be  ample  facilities  for  the  intelligent  inspection  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  be  slaughtered,  and  of  the  meats  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets. 

The  tempjtation  to  slaughter  diseased  cattle  in  large  cities  is  very  great, 
and  the  opportunities  offered  are  abundant  when  the  business  is  en¬ 
tirely  unregulated,  and  free  from  the  surveillance  of  competent  sanitary 
officers.  In  every  city  where  no  restrictions  upon  the  trade  exist,  there 
is  a  class  of  men  who  deal  in  diseased  cattle  and  meats.  In  the  cattle 
yards  they  purchase  the  sick,  lame,  or  injured  stock,  and  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  they  select  the  rejected  meats,  and  then  retail  this  unwholesome 
refuse  of  the  slaughter-house  to  the  poor. 

To  guard  the  people  against  the  imposition  of  diseased  meats,  the 
best  regulated  foreign  cities  require  the  careful  inspection  by  expert 
officers  of  every  animal  brought  to  market.  All  obviously  diseased 
cattle  are  sent  to  the  offal  yards,  and  the  suspected  are  detained  in 
yards  or  stalls  for  observation.  All  the  meats  offered  for  sale  in  the 
public  markets  must  have  a  previous  inspection.  In  this  manner  the 
people  are  protected  from  even  the  liability  of  receiving  unwholesome 
meats. 

But  no  sanitary  inspection  worthy  of  the  slightest  confidence  can  be 
maintained  over  the  meat  supply  of  our  markets  while  the  present  scat¬ 
tered,  unregulated,  and  practically  unlicensed  system  of  slaughtering  is 
continued.  Cattle  suffering  any  and  every  form  of  disease  may  pass 
unnoticed  and  unchallenged  to  any  of  the  slaughter-houses,  and  the 
carcass  may  go  thence  to  the  market  without  hindrance. 

The  only  practicable  and  indeed  possible  method  of  instituting  an 
adequate  system  of  cattle  and  meat  inspection  is  the  concentration  of 
the  business  in  large  and  well-regulated  abattoirs.  The  very  incorpor¬ 
ation  of  butchers  in  such  companies,  leads  to  the  expulsion  from  the 
business  of  those  irresponsible  dealers  who  live  by  a  sort  of  contraband 
trade.  But  the  great  sanitary  feature  of  the  proposed  regulation  is  the 
rigid  inspection  of  cattle  and  meats  which  may  be  so  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out. 

2.  Abattoirs  properly  conducted,  tend  to  the  purity  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  meats. 

Fresh  meats  afford,  during  the  warm  summer  months  of  the  year,  a 
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fertile  soil  for  the  development  of  the  germs  which  arise  from  decaying 
or  decomposing  matter,  vegetable  and  animal.  The  germs,  are  of  course, 
the  most  abundant  where  there  is  the  largest  amount  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  When  implanted  on  fresh  meat,  at  a  proper  temperature,  they  at 
once  begin  to  develop,  and  the  meat  undergoes  putrefactive  changes. 
In  certain  localities,  meats  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  summer,  except 
on  ice,  for  even  an  hour.  And  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that 
meat  slaughtered  in  filthy  stalls  and  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  un¬ 
clean  yards,  areas,  drains,  etc.,  quickly  takes  on  putrefaction.  If  we 
add  to  this  exposure  the  filth  of  the  slaughter-houses,  the  additional 
exposure  to  the  filth  of  the  street,  as  the  cart  is  driven  to  market  by 
the  butcher,  we  have  the  best  conditions  that  could  be  devised  for 
furnishing  the  people  of  any  city  with  unwholesome  meats.  That  such 
a  meat  supply  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  people,  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  effect  of  inoculating  a  wound,  as  a  cut  on  the  lip,  with 
meat  in  this  stage  of  putrefaction,  is  most  dangerous,  often  resulting 
in  violent  inflammation  and  speedy  death. 

But  in  the  abattoir,  we  have  these  conditions  changed.  All  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean ;  the  air  is  untainted  by  decomposing  organic  matter  of 
any  kind  ;  the  meats  are  hung  up  in  a  cool  dry  atmosphere. 

3.  The  large  surface  area  occupied  by  the  business  would  be  dimin¬ 
ished  to  the  least  practicable  space ,  and  the  entire  territory  occupied 
could  be  preserved  in  a  much  greater  state  of  cleanliness  than  that  of 
any  one  of  the  single  establishments  now  in  use. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  some  people  that  if  all  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-houses  should  be  concentrated  in  one  establishment,  this  single 
establishment  will  become  as  many  times  more  offensive  as  there  are 
slaughter-houses  so  concentrated.  This  view  is  not  only  absurd,  but 
practically  the  reverse  is  true.  If,  for  the  loosely  paved  yards,  the  im¬ 
perfectly  drained  areas,  the  absorbent  floors,  etc.,  of  existing  slaughter¬ 
houses,  widely  scattered,  we  can  substitute  a  single  yard  with  impervi¬ 
ous  bottom,  susceptible  of  being  thoroughly  flushed  at  all  times  with 
water —  a  building  with  non-absorbent  floors,  and  equally  capable  of 
rapid  and  thorough  cleansing,  it  is  apparent  that  large  and  filthy  areas 
now  reeking  with  ordure  in  the  summer’s  sun,  and  floors  saturated  with 
animal  matters,  would  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  substitute  would 
be  a  single  limited  area,  at  all  times  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  build¬ 
ings  free  from  contamination. 

4.  Concentration  of  slaughtering  will  abate  the  nuisance  of  fat¬ 
melting,  hide-curing ,  gut-cleaning,  and  other  offensive  kinds  of  work 
growing  out  of  the  business. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  maintenance  of  numerous 
slaughter-houses,  are  those  kinds  of  offensive  business,  like  fat-melting, 
which  are  its  adjuncts.  These  trades  are  carried  on  by  independent 
operators  on  their  own  premises,  and  always  in  a  most  slovenly  and 
negligent  manner.  The  butcher  is  likely  to  retain  his  fat  until  it  be¬ 
comes  putrid,  and  then  it  is  carried  through  the  streets  to  the  dilapidat¬ 
ed  fat-melting  house  where  it  is  rendered  with  imperfect  apparatus  ;  the 
hides  are  cured  by  another  small  and  irresponsible  dealer  in  any  old 
building  which  he  can  secure  ;  the  entrails,  in  a  state  of  active  putre¬ 
faction,  are  taken  by  still  another  dealer  through  the  city  to  any  dilap- 
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idated  rear  building  where  the  workmen  can  be  concealed,  and  there 
they  are  manipulated  for  days  together. 

It  is  frequently  urged  by  those  opposed  to  the  abattoir  system  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  available  space  in  cities  for  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business  if  it  is  concentrated.  This  question  has  been 
practically  studied  recently  by  Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  sanitary  architect 
with  reference  to  the  concentration  of  the  slaughter-houses  of  New  York. 
Prom  the  data  which  he  gives  the  necessary  calculations  can  be  readily 
made  as  to  the  space  required  for  the  business  of  any  town.  He  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows  : 

“  The  space  usually  allotted  to  a  butcher  in  most  of  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  of  this  city,  for  killing  and  hanging  cattle,  is  called  a  baulk, 
and  occupies  a  door  space  of  10x50  feet,  exclusive  of  yard-room  for  the 
temporary  storing  of  the  live  cattle  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  additional 
space  of  15  or  20  square  feet  is  allowed  for  each  animal.  One  set  of 
butchers  in  the  smaller  establishment  usually  kill  and  prepare  ready  for 
market  on  an  average  25  beeves  per  day ;  to  kill  and  dress  one  bullock 
ready  for  market  requires  20  to  30  minutes. 

A  space  of  15  feet  in  width  affords  ample  room  for  two  baulks,  and 
making  each  baulk  60  feet  deep,  would  give  slaughtering  and  hanging 
room  for  40  cattle  per  day;  add  to  this  a  space  of  15x40  feet  to  be 
used  for  a  pen,  in  which  the  cattle  are  placed  previous  to  being  slaugh¬ 
tered  would  give  room  for  40  to  50  cattle.  The  space  usually  allowed 
for  this  purpose  I  have  found  to  be  from  11  to  15  square  feet  for  each 
animal.  It  appears  then  that  in  a  space  of  15x100  feet  ample  room  is 
afforded  for  slaughtering,  hanging,  and  yarding  40  cattle.  A  block  of 
ground  200x400  feet  would  afford  facilities  for  slaughtering,  hanging, 
and  the  necessary  pen  or  yard  space  of  4,000  cattle  per  day,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  capacity  that  is  required  by  the  butchers  of  this  city 
during  any  day  for  the  past  year. 

At  the  slaughter-house  of  the  Central  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co., 
at  Jersey  City,  I  found  that  a  space  of  15  by  80  feet  was  required  for 
yarding,  slaughtering,  and  hanging  50  cattle  per  day.  The  same 
■company  in  a  space  of  300  by  400  feet,  afford  accommodation  for  the 
reception,  feeding,  and  watering  of  20,000,  and  the  slaughtering  and 
hanging  of  5,000  sheep,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  a  space  of  200 
by  300  feet  5,000  sheep  can  be  daily  yarded,  slaughtered,  and  hung  up, 
which  is  more  than  is  required  by  all  of  our  butchers  in  this  line  of 
business.  During  the  past  year  the  daily  average  of  sheep-slaughter¬ 
ing  in  this  city  has  been  3,300,  so  that  in  the  same  space  sufficient 
room  would  be  left  to  do  all  slaughtering  of  calves  required.  This,  the 
sheep  and  calf  slaughtering,  is  mostly  done  in  the  second  stories.  For 
hog-slaughtering  a  space  of  1,312  square  feet  is  required  for  a  tub  and 
bench  for  one  set  of  slaughterers,  and  2|  square  feet  of  hanging  room 
for  one  hog  ;  if  the  baulks  for  hogs  are  made  in  double  tiers,  one  above 
the  other,  then  two  hogs  can  be  placed  in  a  floor  space  of  2^  square  feet. 
One  set  of  hog-slaughterers  usually  kill  and  dress  200  hogs  per  hour, 
and,  five  hours  being  their  working  time,  one  set  of  men  deliver  1,000 
hogs  per  day,  or  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  the  entire  daily  supply 
furnished  by  all  the  butchers.  Assuming  then  a  ground  space  of  200 
x  350  feet  for  a  hog  slaughtering-house  two  stories  in  height,  the  up. 
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per  floor  to  be  used  for  yarding  and  killing,  the  lower  for  dressing, 
weighing  and  hanging;  the  upper  floor  containing  70,000  square  feet, 
and  each  hog  requiring  less  than  7  square  feet,  there  would  be  room 
for  more  than  10,000  hogs.  Assuming  the  lower  floor  to  have  a  cen¬ 
tral  space  of  60  by  350  feet,  room  would  be  afforded  in  this  for  16  tubs 
and  benches,  and  16  set  of  slaughterers.  On  each  side  of  this  central 
space  would  be  70  by  350  feet  of  hanging  room,  capable  of  having  400 
baulks;  each  baulk  being  70  feet  deep,  would  afford  hanging  room  for 
42  hogs,  and  the  400  baulks  would  hold  16,800  hogs,  or  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  required  by  all  the  hog-slaughterers  of  New  York. 

The  above  demonstrates  that  all  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  calves  required  by  the  slaughterers  of  New  York  can  be  done  in  a 
building  300x400  feet,  and  the  hog-slaughtering  in  a  building  of  200 
x300  feet.  These  buildings  could  have  basements  where  there  would 
be  ample  room  for  the  salting  of  the  hides  and  collecting  all  offal.  A 
building  of  100x100  feet,  3  stories  in  height,  and  a  basement  fitted 
up  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  fat-melting  and  rendering  being  done  for  all  of  the  slaughterers’ 
offals.  In  addition  to  the  meat  supplied  by  the  New  York  butchers, 
the  Central  Stock  Yard  Co.  slaughtered  at  their  abattoir  at  Jersey  City 
for  the  New  York  market  during  the  past  year,  200,000  cattle,  300,000 
sheep,  and  600,000  hogs,  and  from  personal  observation  and  survey  I 
have  found  that  this  abattoir  is  worked  to  less  than  one-half  of 
its  capacity,  and  could  do  all  the  slaughtering  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City  markets. 

The  abattoir  also  demonstrates  that  in  a  large  establishment  the 
slaughtering  is  more  readily  supervised,  and  the  whole  business  done 
more  systematically  and  more  cleanly ;  in  fact,  so  cleanly  that  nothing 
offensive  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the  superior  sanitary  precautions  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  construction  and  the  constant  enforcement  of 
proper  regulations,  which  experience  has  proved  almost  impossible  to 
enforce  in  a  large  number  of  small  establishments  scattered  over  a  great 
part  of  the  city.” 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  discussion  we  can  but  conclude  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  health  demand  that  the  business  of  slaughtering 
in  all  our  American  cities  should  be  concentrated  at  the  most  available 
point  for  cleanliness  and  economical  management,  in  one  or  more  abat¬ 
toirs  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  trade.  The  common  slaughter¬ 
house  is  a  nuisance  against  the  public  health  (and  public  morality) 
which  should  be  abated  wherever  it  exists. 


Boiled  Hammers. — Old  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  once  wanted  to 
blister  some  one  in  a  farmhouse,  far  from  home.  He  had  nothing  with 
him  to  do  it  with.  He  asked  his  wife  to  find  him  a  hammer.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  was  brought  out,  put  in  a  teakettle  over  the  fire,  and  after  the 
water  steamed  and  bubbled  well,  he  lifted  it  out  and  gently  touched  it 
to  his  patient  in  a  half  dozen  spots,  over  the  seat  of  pain,  with  very 
positive  effect.  Boiled  hammers  were,  for  many  years,  used  in  that 
neighborhood  for  pleurisy  ;  and  every  old  lady  knew  nothing  was  equal 
to  a  hammer,  and  there  was  a  long  dispute  whether  it  should  be  a 
claw-hammer  or  not.  The  yeas  finally  conquered. 
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BY  NATHAN  ALLEN,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

In  the  advancing  knowledge  of  physiology  it  has  been  discovered  that 
all  mental  culture  should  be  based  upon  the  brain — that  education 
should  be  pursued  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and  that 
where  these  are  violated,  the  advantages  of  the  former  afford  poor  com¬ 
pensation.  Formerly  no  attention  or  scarcely  any,  was  paid  by  school 
boards  and  teachers,  in  the  matter  of  education,  to  the  condition  of  the 
body  or  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  even  at  the  present  day  very 
little  is  paid  them,  compared  with  what  should  be  given  to  those  great 
physical  laws  which  underlie  all  mental  culture.  The  lives  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  children  and  youth  are  sacrificed  every  year  by  violating  the 
laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  through  mistaken  or  wrong  methods 
of  mental  training;  besides,  the  constitution  and  health  of  a  multitude 
of  others  are  thus  impaired  or  broken  down  for  life.  Nowhere  else  in 
society  is  a  radical  reform  needed  more  than  iu  our  educational  systems. 
Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  the  body  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper 
culture,  they  should  receive  the  first  consideration.  But  in  educating 
the  boy  or  girl,  from  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen,  how  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  growth  and  physical  changes  which  necessarily  occur  at 
this  most  important  period  of  life !  The  age  of  the  child  should  be  con¬ 
sidered;  the  place  of  schooling,  the  hours  of  confinement  and  recreation, 
the  number  and  kinds  of  studies,  together  with  the  modes  of  teaching, 
should  all  harmonize  with  physical  laws — especially  those  of  the  brain. 

The  system  or  mode  of  treating,  in  education,  all  children,  as  though 
organizations  were  precisely  alike ,  is  based  upon  a  false  and  un¬ 
natural  theory.  Great  injury,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  results  from  this 
wrong  treatment ;  in  fact,  injuries  are  thus  inflicted  upon  the  sensitive 
organizations  and  susceptible  minds  of  young  children  from  which 
they  never  recover.  That  many  of  our  most  independent  and  clear¬ 
headed  educators  themselves  express  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
working  and  results  of  our  schools,  affords  evidence  that  something  is 
wrong  in  the  present  system.  As  we  contemplate  the  great  improvements 
made  in  education  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  are  surprised 
that  educators  were  content  to  tolerate  the  state  of  things  then  existing, 
so  will  the  next  generation,  when  still  greater  and  more  radical  changes 
.shall  have  been  introduced,  look  back  with  astonishment  at  this  gener¬ 
ation,  and  wonder  that  it  was  so  well  satisfied  with  its  own  methods. 
When  our  educators  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  physical  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  part  of  education  is  an  absolute  necessity — that  a  strict 
observance  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  indispensable  to 
the  highest  mental  culture,  then  we  shall  have  vital  and  radical  changes 
in  our  educational  system ;  then  the  brain  will  not  be  cultivated  so 
much  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  neither  will  the  nervous  tempera- 


*  From  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June  13,  1874. 
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merit  be  so  unduly  developed  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  now  so  often  bringing  on  a  train  of  neuralg  e  diseases  which  can¬ 
not  easily  be  cured,  and  exposing  the  individual  to  the  keenest  and 
most  intense  suffering,  which  all  the  advantages  of  mental  culture  fail, 
not  unfrequently,' to  compensate. 

The  more  this  whole  subject  is  investigated,  the  more  reason  we  shall 
find  for  making  allowances,  or  some  distinction  in  scholastic  discipline, 
with  reference  to  the  differences  in  organization  of  children,  and  for 
adapting  the  hours  of  confinement  and  recreation,  the  ventilation  and 
temperature  of  school-rooms,  the  number  and  kinds  of  studies,  the 
modes  of  teaching,  etc.,  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  system.  But  an¬ 
other  and  still  more  important  change  must  take  place.  Some  time — 
may  that  time  be  not  far  distant — there  will  be  a  correct  and  established 
system  of  mental  science,  based  upon  physiological  laws  ;  and  until  this 
era  arrives,  the  modes  and  methods  of  education  must  remain  incom¬ 
plete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  principles  of  this  science,  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  must  rest  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  ;  and  until  these  are  correctly  understood  and  reduced 
to  a  general  system,  all  education  must  be  more  or  less  partial ,  imper¬ 
fect  and  empirical.  While  the  old  theories  of  metaphysicians  are  very 
generally  discarded,  they  still  have  practically  a  powerful  influence  in 
directing  and  shaping  our  educational  systems  and  institutions.  In  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  studies  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
peculiar  nature  or  operations  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  the 
distinct  laws  that  govern  their  development  and  uses.  For  illustration 
— instead  of  educing,  drawing  out,  and  training  all  the  mental  faculties 
in  their  natural  order  and  in  harmony,  each  in  proportion  to  its  nature 
or  importance,  the  memory  is  almost  the  only  faculty  appealed  to  in 
every  stage  of  education;  and  this  is  so  crammed  and  so  stuffed  that 
frequently  but  little  of  the  knowledge  obtained  can  be  used  advantage¬ 
ously.  Instead  of  developing  the  observing  faculties  by  “  object  teach¬ 
ing,”  appealing  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  those  two  great 
avenues  of  knowledge,  or  giving  much  instruction  orally ,  we  require 
the  scholar  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  studying  and  poring  over  books , 
mere  books.  The  mind  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  general  receptacle  into 
which  knowledge  almost  indiscriminately  must  be  poured,  yes,  forced, 
without  making  that  knowledge  one’s  own,  or  creating  that  self-reliance 
which  is  indispensable  to  its  proper  use.  In  this  way  the  brain  does 
not  work  so  naturally  or  healthily  as  it  ought,  and  a  vast  amount  of  time, 
labor  and  expense  is  wasted — nay,  worse  than  wasted.  From  this 
forced  and  unnatural  process  there  often  results  not  only  a  want  of  har¬ 
mony  and  complete  development  of  all  parts  of  the  brain,  but  an  excess¬ 
ive  development  of  the  nervous  temperament,  and  not  unfrequently  an 
irritability  and  morbidness  which  are  hard  to  bear  and  difficult  to  over¬ 
come.  And  not  unfrequently  it  ends  in  a  permanent  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

When  we  take  a  careful  survey  of  the  various  discussions  and  diverse 
theories  on  this  subject,  considered  metaphysically,  and  then  compare 
them  with  the  great  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences  for  the  last  fifty  years  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  the 
change  or  progress  looks  mainly  in  one  direction,  viz.,  that  all  true  men  - 
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tal  science  must  ultimately  be'  based  upon  physiology.  Here  is  a  great 
work  to  be  performed,  and  when  accomplished  it  will  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest,  most  valuable  and  most  important  achievements  that  was 
ever  wrought  in  the  history  of  science.  A  vast  amount  of  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  has  already  been  accumulated  on  this  subject  by  various  writers,, 
but  a  great  work,  by  way  of  analysis,  observation  and  induction,  and 
of  further  discoveries  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  remains  to  be 
completed.  This  work  must  be  performed  in  a  great  measure  by  per¬ 
sons  profoundly  versed  in  the  physical  sciences ;  and  no  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  must  come  from  the  observations,  labors  and  contributions  of 
medical  men. 


“  Do  you  Live  Over  the  Shop  ?  ” — It  has  never  occurred  to  anv  life- 
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office  to  include  this  among  the  questions  on  its  proposal  paper.  In¬ 
deed,  at  first  sight  there  would  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  included.  Fresh  air  is  a  good  thing,  complete  change  is  a  good 
thing  also,  but  these  blessings  may  be  purchased  too  dearly.  Going 
out  of  town  means  in  the  majority  of  cases  sham  repose,  it  means  hur¬ 
rying  up  the  close  of  business  to  get  away,  it  means  worrying  up  in  the 
morning  to  catch  the  train,  it  means  in  many  cases  far  more  railway 
riding  than  is  good  for  any  man,  affecting  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is 
now  proved  the  eye-sight,  not  only  from  the  temptation  to  read,  but  from 
the  mere  whizzing  past  of  objects  in  rapid  flignt ;  it  means  generally 
more  excitement,  more  nervous  agitation,  more  work  for  the  heart,  and 
higher  pressure  on  life  than  is  consistent  with  health  and  longevity.  All 
differs  from  the  calm,  placid  lives  of  the  business  men  of  the  past.  Busi¬ 
ness,  it  may  be  answered,  is  different  to  what  it  was  in  the  old  days, 
is  more  harassing  and  more  trying  than  what  it  was.  So  it  is ;  and, 
admittedly,  the  necessity  for  repose  is  proportionately  greater.  The 
question  is  whether  we  have  hit  upon  the  right  expedient  for  securing 
that  repose,  whether  our  villas  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  town,  our 
houses  by  the  sea-side,  and  our  summer  holidays,  in  which  we  seek  rest 
by  scampering  over  the  continent,  and  woo  repose  in  railway  journeys  of 
thousands  of  miles  in  leugth,  are  the  sort  of  thing  to  compensate  for  the 
extra  strain  on  our  energies.  Medical  men  are  beginning  to  agree  that 
they  are  not,  they  are  beginning  to  set  their  faces  more  and  more  steadi¬ 
ly  against  our  out-of-business  expedients,  and  recognize  the  fallacy  of 
our  pet  notion  of  locking  up  our  cares  and  anxieties  in  an  iron  safe. 
They  know  that  the  active  mind  only  enacts  over  again  the  story  of  the 
man  who  fled  from  the  ghost  but  carried  it  away  with  the  furniture,  that 
it  simply  drags  at  every  move  a  lengthened  chain,  and  that  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  excitement  must  often  be  added  the  agitation  of  being  away  from 
business.  All  things  considered,  then,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  in 
insurance  a  distinction  should  not  be  drawn  between  resident  and  nomad¬ 
ic  business  men,  and  whether  after  all  it  would  be  either  superfluous 
or  inexpedient  to  add  to  the  proposal  matter — “  Do  you  live  over  the 
shop  ?  ” — London  Insurance  Record. 


Prussia  has  nearly  400  associations  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
by  drainage,  irrigation,  and  the  building  of  dykes. 
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The  President,  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

MORBID  IMPULSE. 

At  a  regular  stated  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society^ 
held  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  corner  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  upon  the  above  date,  Prof.  William  A. 
Hammond,  M.  D.  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  Morbid  Impulse,”  after  which 
the  following  discussion  ensued: 

The  President,  after  congratulating  the  speaker  upon  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  theme  had  been  treated,  thus  placing  the  matter 
before  the  public  through  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  hoped 
that  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  would  draw  from  both  members 
and  others  an  expression  of  sentiment  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Ho  saw 
before  him  men  who‘had  thoroughly  studied  morbid  impulse,  and  whose 
minds  were  consequently  richly  imbued  with  ideas  relating  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  men  who  had  performed  no  small  part  in  affairs  pertaining  to  insan¬ 
ity,  whose  opinions  had  been  listened  to  in  courts  of  justice  and  elsewhere 
with  that  deference  to  which  matured  judgment  entitled  them,  whose 
experience  was  worthy  of  consideration  and  respect.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  and  also  because  the  plea  of  morbid  impulse  had  been  set  up  as  a 
strong  point  in  the  defense  of  malefactors,  both  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  it  ought  to  receive  a  full  and  free  discussion.  He  would 
therefore  call  upon  Dr.  Parsons  to  open  the  debate. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Parsons — I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  paper  just  read  by  Dr.  Hammond,  but  suppose  that  I  have 
heard  the  greater  portion.  The  natural  history  of  morbid  impulses, 
as  given  in  the  paper,  accords  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  notice,  with  that 
given  by  most  writers  on  the  subject,  so  that  little  remains  to  be  said 
on  that  point. 

There  are  some  points,  however,  that  seem  to  merit  further  discus¬ 
sion,  one  of  which  is  the  great  difference  that  exists  between  different 
individuals  in  regard  to  susceptibility  to  morbid  impulses.  While  the 
mental  organization  of  some  persons  is  such  that  whatever  impulses 
they  may  feel  are  always  entirely  within  their  control,  the  mental 
equilibrium  of  others  is  so  unstable,  or  their  power  of  self-control  is  so 
deficient,  that  their  actions  are  easily  determined  by  their  impulses. 
In  other  words,  their  impulses  are  liable  to  become  morbid.  Of  those 
who  show  other  evidences  of  insanity  nothing  need  be  said.  Their  gen¬ 
eral  condition  is  usually  such  that  morbid  impulses  are  to  be  expected 
and  excused.  Morbid  impulses  are  especially  liable  to  occur  in  epilep¬ 
tics,  whether  there  have  been  other  manifestations  of  insanity  or  not. 
Of  this  important  fact  no  mention  was  made  in  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Hammond. 

Dr.  Hammond— Yes  there  was.  I  referred  particularly  to  that. 

Dr.  Parsons — This  must  have  been  before  I  arrived.  There  is 
nothing  more  then  to  say  on  that  point ;  save  to  corroborate  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  views. 
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Dr.  Hammond — I  distinctly  excluded  cases  occurring  in  epileptics 
and  restricted  my  cases  to  those  in  which  there  are  no  other  evidences 
of  insanity  but  morbid  impulse. 

Dr.  Parsons — In  those  cases  in  which  morbid  impulses  are  the  only 
evidences  of  insanity,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  insane  temperament 
usually  exists  ;  that  there  is  a  predisposition  to  iusanity,  either  heredi- 
tiry,  congenital,  or  accpiired.  With  a  predisposition  to  have  morbid 
impulses  there  co-exists  a  diminution  of  the  normal  power  of  self- 
control.  All  men  have  at  times  an  impulse  to  do  things  which  they 
ought  not  to  do,  but  the  great  majority  have  the  power  to  resist  the 
impulse.  They  have  the  normal  powrer  of  self-control.  Their  im¬ 
pulses  cannot  be  considered  as  morbid.  If  through  the  influence  of 
disease  or  of  a  defect  in  organization  a  person  have  an  increased  lia¬ 
bility  to  act  impulsively,  with  diminished  power  of  self-control,  his 
morbid  impulses  may  be  excusable,  either  wholly,  or  in  part.  His 
impulses  may  be  such  as  of  themselves  to  furnish  very  strong  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  existence  of  insanity. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  refer  ;  that  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  person  who  has  had  morbid  impulses,  and  who  has  subse¬ 
quently  committed  an  illegal  act  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  im¬ 
pulse.  If  I  understand  Dr.  Hammond  correctly,  he  expresses  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  such  person  did  not  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  act  to  which  he  was  impelled,  he  would  in  the  event  of 
its  commission  be  equally  culpable,  both  morally  and  legally,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  morbid  impulse.  From  what  I  have  already  said 
regarding  the  nature  of  morbid  impulse,  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that 
my  own  opinion  does  not  quite  coincide  with  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond.  Since  the  existence  of  a  morbid  impulse  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  mental  defect;  acts  committed  under  such  an  impulse  must  be  less 
culpable  than  similar  acts  committed  without  the  influence  of  a  morbid 
impulse.  The  fact  that  the  diseased  party  knew  of  his  impulse  to  do 
wrong,  would  not  restore  the  full  measure  of  his  responsibility,  for  it  • 
must  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  morbid  impulses  implies  a 
diminution  of  the  normal  power  of  self-control  of  the  governing  power. 
If  the  governing  power  be  diminished  the  ability  to  take  the  preventive 
measures  required  must  be  diminished  also.  This  diminution  in  ability 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  administration  of  the  lawin  such  cases. 

Deference  was  made  by  Dr.  Hammond  to  the  influence  of  habit  in 
rendering  normal  impulses  morbid  in  character.  In  this  also  he  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  an  emotional  state 
may  produce  such  profound  and  persistent  cerebral  changes  as  to  cause 
a  well-marked  attack  of  insanity.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  a  person  who  thus  becomes  insane  is  fully  irresponsible  for  his  in¬ 
sane  acts,  because  he  might  have  controlled  his  passions  or  his  im¬ 
pulses  at  a  former  pieriod,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  final  result. 

Dr.  Meredith  Clymer — As  Dr.  Parsons  has  remarked,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  add  in  the  way  of  fact  or  illustration  to  Dr.  Hammond’s  essay. 

The  subject  of  morbid  impulse  covers  a  wide  field  ;  but  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose  of  the  essay,  and  of  this  discussion,  it  is  to  consider 
and  determine  the  responsibility  of  an  individual  possessed  of  a  dominant 
depraved  idea.  This  question  is  a  very  nice  as  well  as  a  very  important 
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■one.  It  may  be  said  that  a  great  proportion  of  crime,  or  at  least  of 
vicious  acts,  is  the  effect  of  morbid  impulse.  That  is,  there  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  present  in  which  a  strong  and  dominating  desire  is  felt  to  do  an 
absurd  or  unlawful  act,  and  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  experienced  in 
doing  it,  or  on  its  accomplishment.  This  state  may  prompt  an  insig¬ 
nificant  or  absurd  peccadillo,  an  eccentricity,  as  well  as  the  highest 
crimes.  It  is  of  moment,  therefore,  in  the  aspect  which  I  assume  we 
are  looking  at  the  question  this  evening,  that  the  term  morbid  impulse 
should  be  accurately  defined,  that  we  should  have  a  clear  notion  of 
what  we  mean  by  it,  and  that  it  should  be  discussed  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  that  definition. 

There  are,  I  suspect,  few  present  who  at  some  period  or  another  of 
their  lives  have  not  been  under  the  influence  of  some  dominating  idea, 
which  reason  forbade,  and  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  or 
not  to  put  in  action.  Of  this  sort  is  the  sudden  desire  to  jump  off  a 
height,  or  to  throw  one’s  self  into  a  fast-running  stream,  or  before  a 
coming  rail-train,  and  of  like  kind  is  the  sudden  prompting  to  say  or 
do  something  absurd  or  wrong.  Dr.  H.  R.  Bigelow,  of  the  Retreat  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  a  recent  article  on  “  Morbid  Impulses  "  has  men¬ 
tioned  an  instance  of  this  kind  personal  to  himself.  At  the  funeral  of 
a  relative  some  ludicrous  idea  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  laugh  ;  he 
tried  for  some  time  to  resist  it  by  attempting  to  call  up  thoughts  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  occasion.  He  sat,  he  says,  for  awhile  on  a  rack  of 
unrest,  the  perspiration  hanging  in  drops  upon  his  forehead  ;  but  all 
in  vain.  Laugh  he  must  or  go  mad ;  and  laugh  he  did,  just  as  the  corpse 
was  raised  by  the  body -bearers  ;  nor  did  the  impulse  seem  in  any  way 
lessened  in  power  by  the  horror-stricken  faces  around  him. 

I  recollect  some  years  ago  being  at  the  opera  with  a  musical  friend. 
I  noticed  that  during  the  performance  he  took  no  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  ;  he  seemed  absent-minded  and  absorbed  in  himself.  He 
answered  any  remark  I  made  to  him  shortly,  and  did  not  seem  to  wish 
to  be  disturbed.  His  whole  behavior  was  odd,  and  entirely  different 
from  his  common  conduct  at  such  times.  Later  in  the  evening,  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  cause  of  his  singular  behavior.  In  reply  he 
said,  “  Did  you  see  that  bald-headed  man  in  a  seat  a  few  rows  in  front 
of  us?”  I  answered  that  I  did.  “  Well,”  said  my  friend,  “do  you 
know,  from  the  moment  my  eyes  lighted  on  that  head,  that  I  had  an  irre¬ 
sistible  impulse  to  smash  an  egg  upon  it  ?  I  did  my  best  to  listen  to 
the  music — to  get  up  another  train  of  thought.  I  would  look  at  the  audi¬ 
ence,  try  to  follow  the  music,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  my  eyes  would  go  back 
to  that  bald,  shining  pate,  and  the  desire  to  smash  an  egg  upon  it  was 
the  dominating  thought.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
had  an  egg  that  I  should  have  done  the  deed.”  I  might  mention 
many  other  instances  of  like  kind,  either  within  my  own  experience, 
or  which  have  been  published.  You  may  all  remember  the  case  of  the 
clergyman  who  had  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  the  church  service, 
and  who  after  the  sentence,  “Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,”  could 
not  go  on  until  he  had  said,  “  and  let  him  stay  there.” 

But  we  find  a  class  in  which  the  impulse  is  of  a  more  serious  nature  ; 
and  which  incites  to  the  commission  of  various  criminal  acts,  includ¬ 
ing  self-destruction  anl  homicide.  It  is  claimed  for  such  that  they 
have  lost  the  power  of  self-control,  and  are  therefore  legally  irrespon- 
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sible  for  their  acts.  And  there  lies  the  gist  of  this  question.  The 
point  to  be  settled,  is,  whether  in  any  suc-h  case  there  is  total  loss  of 
self-control  ;  and  if  admitting  that  there  may  be,  to  ascertain  when  it 
happens  ;  when  it  can  be  considered  as  a  proper  plea  in  abatement  of 
responsibility.  If  I  understood  Dr.  Hammond  rightly,  he  excludes 
from  legal  responsibility  lunatics  and  epileptics.  And  yet  the  general 
tenor  of  his  essay,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  While 
I  largely  agree  with  him  as  to  the  ability  of  many,  perhaps  most  per¬ 
sons,  to  restrain  their  criminal  impulses,  and  consequently  admit 
their  responsibility,  still  it  strikes  me  that  Dr.  Hammond’s  pro¬ 
position  is  too  general,  and  its  application  too  unreserved.  Dr. 
Parsons  thinks  that  the  degree  of  punishment  should  be  graded 
to  the  degree  of  ability  of  the  individual  to  control  his  acts  ;  thus  im¬ 
plying  different  degrees  of  the  power  of  controlling  impulse.  Dr. 
Hammond  would  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  at  least  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstances  those  who,  as  Dr.  Parsons  said,  were  unquestionably 
suffering  from  lessened  will-power,  and  who  were,  at  least  at  some 
time,  unable  to  exert  a  sufficient  degree  of  will  to  resist  an  impulse 
which  they  knew  to  be  criminal,  and  which  with  this  knowledge,  they 
may,  at  another  time,  have  successfully  combated. 

Dr.  Hammond  says  that  he  would  except  from  accountability  such 
as  were  acknowledged  to  be  insane.  Now,  sir,  as  to  such  as  are 
acknowledged  to  be  insane — will  the  lawyer  here  always  agree  to 
call  a  person  insane  whom  the  practical  alienist  would  unhesita¬ 
tingly  recognize  as  of  unsound  mind  ?  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an 
irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two  professions  on  fundamental 
points  regarding  this  subject.  Shall  we  accept  the  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  insanity,  as  given  by  the  English  judges  after  the  McNaughten 
case,  and  which  now  is  the  law  in  England  ?  This  authoritative  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  rule  of  law  which  is  to  be  applied  when  the  plea  of  insanity 
is  interposed  by  the  defense  in  criminal  cases,  is  now  the  law  of  this 
State  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Flanagan 
case,  reported  in  o*2,  New  York.  Our  judges  are  bound  by  it.  Should 
we  be  governed  by  such  an  ill-founded,  and  unscientific,  and  con¬ 
tracted  standard,  great  injustice  would  be  often  done.  Many  persons 
suffering  from  a  diseased  mind  will  be  held  accountable  for  their  acts, 
and  punished  for  them  ;  for  in  these  there  may  be  no  delusion  present  ; 
and  they  may  have  full  consciousness  of  the  act  done,  and  knowledge 
of  its  quality  ;  and  yet  they  have  been  forced  to  commit  it  by,  as  they 
believed  and  felt,  a  fatal  necessity.  An  individual  in  such  a  condition 
may  talk  unde rstandingly  about  the  deed  before  its  committal,  reason 
upon,  dread  the  doing  of  it,  have  a  horror  of  it,  be  aware  fully  of  the 
tonsequences,  and  desire  to  avoid  it,  have  struggled  long,  and  for  awhile 
successfully,  against  its  committal,  and  yet  finally  have  the  will-power 
overwhelmed  by  the  impulse,  and  be  driven  irresistibly  to  do  the  act 
he  would  avoid  if  he  could.  Dr.  Hammond  does  not  seem  to  believe 
that  any  impulse  is  irresistible,  even  in  those  of  unsound  mind ;  that 
in  every  case  there  is  a  way  to  strive  against  the  impulse. 

In  this  view  he  will,  I  think,  find  practical  alienists  to  agree  with 
him.  Yet  he  qualifies  the  impulse  he  treats  of  as  morbid  ;  and  as  it 
is  a  mental  act,  its  existence,  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  mental 
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state,  concedes  the  fact  of  disease.  Now,  sir,  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  in  this  State  as  applied  to  the  defense  of  insanity  in  criminal 
cases,  will  hold  persons,  as  I  have  just  stated,  to  accountability  for 
their  acts,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  many  cases,  most  unwarrantably  so, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  our  statute.  We  know  that  epileptics  are 
especially  liable  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  of  criminal  violence,  under 
the  effect  of  sudden  and  often,  perhaps,  irresistible  impulse.  The 
same  may  happen  in  the  puerperal  state.  While  Dr.  Hammond,  as  a 
physician,  might  recognize  the  mental  unsoundness  in  those  cases, 
the  law  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  many  instances  might  and  would 
not.  If  there  should  be  no  delusion  present,  if  there  was  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  act  was  wrong,  then  the  judge  is  obliged  to  tell  the  jury 
that  the  accused  is  responsible,  and  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  statute,  though  every  practical  alienist  would  declare 
him  to  be  suffering  from  mental  disease.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  stupid  tests  of  insanity  as  laid  down  by  the  English 
judges. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Hammond  that  in  many,  very  many  instances,  it 
is  within  the  ability  of  the  individual  possessed  with  a  dominant  de¬ 
praved  idea  to  control  it,  or  recognizing  it  that  he  should  place  him¬ 
self  where  he  will  be  unable  to  give  it  effect.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
disease,  like  any  other  abnormal  symptom,  and  Dr.  Hammond  by 
using  the  prefix  “morbid”  admits  this.  But  if,  failing  from  ignorance 
or  negligence  to  do  this,  the  impulse  should  become  absolutely  irresist¬ 
ible,  1  do  not  see  why  he  should  be  punished.  In  such  a  state  he 
would  unquestionably  be  of  unsound  mind,  the  impulse  would  be  an 
insane  one,  and  such  a  person  in  such  a  state  is  unquestionably  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  protection  which  the  statute  gives  him  when  he  is  a  victim 
of  mental  disease. 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi — I  am  not  a  member  of  this  society,  neither  am  I 
an  expert  in  these  matters,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  to  speak  upon  this 
subject.  But  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  first  would  be  that  I  hardly  know  what  point  to  discuss. 
There  appeared  to  me  to  be,  from  what  I  heard  of  Dr.  Hammond’s  es¬ 
say,  two  distinct  parts  :  1st,  the  natural  history  and  a  complete  expose 
of  morbid  impulse,  and  2d,  morbid  impulse  in  connection  with  the  law. 
If  I  understand  the  law  correctly,  it  weighs  out  a  certain  amount  of 
punishment  for  a  certain  amount  of  damage  done  to  public  morals  or 
to  the  safety  of  human  society.  But  in  dealing  out  the  law  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  same  justice  should  be  considered,  the  same  principle 
should  apply,  as  in  commercial  enterprises,  in  which  a  certain  sum  of 
money  is  paid  for  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  purchased.  I  may 
be  incorrect  in  this,  but  it  has  always  struck  me  as  justice.  If  this  is 
true,  if  the  law  deals  out  a  certain  amount  of  punishment  for  certain 
amount  or  degree  of  crime,  there  must  arise  a  question,  and  that  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Whether  there  is  a  justification  of  a  criminal  act  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  impulse,  normal  or  abnormal  ?  When  I  heard  Dr.  Hammond’s 
paper  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  would  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion 
trom  that  at  which  he  did  arrive.  It  appeared  to  me  a  paper  as  of  the 
humanitarian ;  as  a  paper  of  a  physiologist  it  would  appeal  not  so 
much  to  the  so-called  justice  as  to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  leni- 
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ency  for  all  those  who  have  the  great  misfortune  to  be  subject  to  a. 
morbid  impulse.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  doctor  wanted  to  explain 
and  by  explanation  to  excuse. 

Now  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  consider  this  question  is  in  my 
opinion  a  correct  humanitarian  point  of  view.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  a  time  in  the  future  when  all  these  things  will  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  when  our  laws  will  be  very  different  from  what 
they  are  now.  The  law  of  the  future  will  be  governed  not  so  much  by 
the  principle  of  the  jurist,  as  of  the  physician. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  morbid  impulses  goes,  we  ought  to  compare 
them  with  normal,  healthy  impulses,  in  order  that  we  may  see  in 
what  they  differ,  or  how  far  they  agree.  Take,  for  this  purpose,  the 
case  of  a  little  child  ;  you  place  in  its  hands  a  doll-baby;  he  plays  with 
it,  examines  it,  and  after  examining  it  a  long  time  externally,  he 
thinks  he  would  like  to  see  what  is  inside.  He  takes  off  the  dress,  he 
pulls  out  its  eyes,  and  after  awhile  he  takes  off  its  head,  and  thus  he 
proceeds  until  the  doll  is  destroyed.  Now  what  is  this?  It  is  a  morbid 
impulse,  with  a  certain  injury  done,  not  to  society  in  this  case  but  to 
its  own  object  of  amusement.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  morbid  im¬ 
pulse.  It  is  the  formation  of  or  development  of  a  morbid  habit,  and  op¬ 
erates  to  a  great  extent  as  a  teaching  of  that  habit ;  and  whatever  takes 
place  in  the  young  individual  takes  place  in  the  grown  person  afterwards.. 
When  we  speak  of  the  functions  of  character  or  of  the  brain  or  intellect, 
or  if  we  speak  of  psychical  functions,  we  meet  with  two  kinds.  Intel¬ 
lectual  functions  on  the  one  hand,  and  emotional  functions  on  the  other. 
When  the  intellectual  functions  are  not  very  well  developed  we  have  sim¬ 
ply  idiocy  or  stupidity,  ignorance,  etc.  When  a  person  is  ignorant,  stu¬ 
pid,  and  does  harm  to  himself,  he  is  responsible  to  himself  only,  and  bears 
the  consequences.  When  he  does  harm  by  his  ignorance  to  society  at 
large,  he  is  made  responsible.  Now  take  the  same  insufficiency  of  devel¬ 
opment,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  of  the  emotional  functions.  If 
he  does  harm  to  himself  he  is  responsible  to  himself,  that  is,  he  must 
shoulder  the  consequences  of  his  doings.  If  he  does  harm  by  reason  of 
insufficiency  in  his  emotional  functions,  the  responsibility  is  his  as  long 
as  he  harms  anybody  else.  He  is  morbidly  emotional.  We  know  that 
the  more  brain  there  is  in  an  individual  the  less  morbid  impulse  there 
should  be.  Physiologically  speaking  the  less  brain  the  more  reflex  ac¬ 
tion.  When  we  remove  the  brain  of  an  animal  and  irritate  the  surface, 
the  reflex  action,  the  involuntary  movements  will  be  more  powerful  than 
they  are  in  health  ;  also  the  less  the  brain  is  developed  the  more  reflex 
action  on  the  emotional  side.  The  explanation  generally  given,  that 
the  emotional  side  is  better  developed,  is  more  practised. 

I  should  include  not  the  insane  alone,  whom  Dr.  Hammond 
-would  hold  responsible,  but  I  should  also  include  those  so-called  emo¬ 
tionally  insane,  the  kleptomaniacs  and  kindred  classes  of  monomania,  un¬ 
less  they  can  be  shown  distinctly  not  to  be  responsible,  that  is,  as  having 
the  symptoms  of  some  form  of  genuine  insanity.  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  been  able  to  believe  in  temporary  insanity.  Whenever  there  is  an 
act  committed  which  is  shown  to  be  an  insane  act,  that  insane  condition, 
must  have  been  encroaching  upon  the  victim  as  a  disease  for  some  time.. 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  now  and  then  cases  of  insanity  which  only 
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exhibit  themselves  in  what  are  considered  to  be  morbid  impulses.  These 
mistakes  in  diagnosis  will  sometimes  be  made:  but  mistakes  are  made 
every  day.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  much  safer  to  make  such  a  mis¬ 
take  now  and  then  than  to  run  the  risks  which  are  occurring  every  day. 
Therefore  I  believe  the  chapter  on  insanity  and  morbid  impulse  in  the 
books  should  be  modified  to  a  certain  extent. 

Dr.  Hammond — I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  friend  Dr.  Jacobi  has 
taken  an  impulse  to  join  in  the  sentiments  held  by  myself  in  this  respect, 
that  this  morbid  impulse  occurring  in  individuals,  is  liable  to  spread  by 
suggestive  imitation  in  a  very  epidemic  sort  of  way.  Most  of  the 
examples  that  I  have  cited  went  to  show  that  this  could  be  resisted. 
If  we  go  to  work  and  punish  these  people,  we  do  a  great  service  to  other 
people.  We  should  not  only  look  at  the  persons  who  have  morbid  im¬ 
pulses,  but  we  should  also  look  to  society.  I  believe  in  dispensing  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all  to 
hang  a  man,  if  he  is  proved  to  have  committed  a  murder.  If  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  an  impulse  in  that  direction,  and  if  he  had  struggled 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  against  that  impulse,  he  would  have  con¬ 
quered.  A  man  who  pleads  an  impulse  for  the  first  time,  who  kills 
instantaneously,  I  would  not  hang,  but  put  under  permanant  restraint. 
If  not,  he  may  kill  others.  Now  take  this  case  of  the  man  from 
Arkansas  who  wrote  to  me,  (and  which  I  refer  to  in  my  paper),  if  he 
had  yielded  to  that  impulse,  and  killed  the  child,  I  would  put  him 
under  restraint  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  if  he  had  disregarded 
my  advice,  and  killed  his  child,  I  would  have  gone  to  Arkansas  to  help 
to  hang  him.  This  man  wrote  to  me  in  consequence  of  having  read  a 
report  of  a  debate  on  insanity,  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  He  knows 
full  well  to  what  he  is  subject;  he  knows  that  he  has  an  impulse  to  kill 
his  child.  If  he  does  it,  he  ought  to  be  punished  to  the  full  extent. 
He  is  not  insane.  Would  you  plead  moral  insanity  in  his  case,  and 
let  him  go  ?  No  !  Society  has  some  rights  as  well  as  these  people  with 
morbid  impulses.  We  know  full  well  the  force  of  example.  Every 
man  who  commits  a  crime  has  an  impulse ;  if  he  has  not  he 
would  not  do  it ;  and  many  have  impulses  and  resist  them.  That 
should  have  no  more  extenuating  force  with  a  jury,  than  the  excuse 
of  the  man  who  could  not  help  appropriating  another’s  money.  If  for 
self-gratification  he  commits  a  crime,  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  it.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentimentality  displayed  in  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  people  who  are  of  no  kind  of  use  to  society.  I  would 
not  hang  them  all,  but  would  put  them  out  of  the  way.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  hanging  people.  I  would  put 
them  in  charge  of  Dr.  Parsons,  and  hold  them  m  reserve  in  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary  or  asylums  built  for  such  persons. 

As  a  judge  remarked  in  England,  to  a  poor  devil  who  stole  sheep, 
I  am  not  going  to  have  you  hanged  for  stealing  sheep,  but  that  other 
people  may  not  steal  sheep. 

Dr.  Parsons — It  didn’t  nave  the  desired  effect. 

Clark  Bell,  Esq. — The  paper  of  Dr.  Hammond  is  a  very  able  paper, 
and  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Jacobi,  it  discusses  the  subject  in  a  terse  and. 
admirable  manner. 

Now  when  a  man  goes  into  court  and  is  put  upon  trial  by  a  jury, 
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upon  an  indictment,  the  question  of  responsibility  arises,  which  Dr. 
Hammond  evidently  invites  discussion  upon:  What  can  be  done  with  him, 
what  measure  of  responsibility  should  be  attached  to  a  case  of  morbid 
impulse  ?  Every  man  who  commits  a  crime  must  have  had  to  some 
•extent  ail  impulse,  morbid  or  otherwise,  controlling  his  action.  He  must 
have  a  temptation  to  induce  him  to  commit  the  act.  Is  there  a  case  in. 
this  world,  or  will  there  ever  be  any  case, where  a  man  conceded  not  to  be 
insane,  conceded  to  have  perfectly  healthy  actions  of  mind,  capable  of 
understanding  and  controlling  his  actions  in  every  respect,  knowing 
the  right  and  wrong  of  every  act,  having  a  full  knowledge  that  he 
is  doing  wrong  where  such  a  person  should  not  be  held  responsible? 
I  think  not,  for  these  things  are  questions  of  law.  That  is  to  say,  as  I 
understand  it,  it  has  been  held  by  the  judges  of  England,  and  by  our 
own  courts,  that  when  the  person  was  fully  conscious  of  the  wrongful 
character  of  his  act,  knew  that  it  was  wrong,  was  of  normal  condition, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  correctly  understand  and  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  had  a  perfect  and  free  will,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
exercise  it,  but  who  yielded  to  a  morbid  impulse,  he  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  This  question  of  responsibility  is  the  one  to  which  your 
attention  is  called. 

Now,  in  the  various  discussions  here  on  kindred  questions,  physi¬ 
cians  are  apt  to  arrange  themselves  on  one  side,  with  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  as  present  themselves  here  — rather  feeling  a  regret  that  the 
existing  law  might  be  too  severe,  and  that  the  paper  may  not  be 
humanitarian  in  its  character. 

If  a  man  has  a  morbid  impulse  upon  him,  so  strong  that  he  cannot 
resist  it,  there  is  a  question.  If  a  man  has  an  emotion  or  irresistible 
impulse  to  commit  a  crime  against  another  that  he  cannot  resist,  that 
is  a  question  which  I  think  will  stagger  the  judges,  as  it  did  those 
upon  the  English  Bench.  But  in  the  ordinary  cases  that  are  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Courts,  there  is  very  little  question  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused. 

Dr.  Clymee: — Dr.  Hammond  has  given  us  several  instances  within 
his  own  experience  where,  in  one  at  least,  there  had  been  previous  un¬ 
sound  mind  and  confinement  in  an  asylum,  where  the  unnatural  impulse 
had  been  conquered.  I  would  ask  him  if  he  would,  in  a  case  I  will  now 
relate,  have  employed  the  same  procedure. — A  young  married  woman 
had  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity  for  several  days,  with  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  self-destruction  by  throwing  herself  from  a  window.  One  after¬ 
noon,  sitting  with  her  husband,  who  had  just  returned  to  town,  in  the 
absence  of  the  nurse,  she  complained  of  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  re¬ 
quested  her  husband  to  raise  a  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
The  window  had  been  fastened  down,  and  while  he  was  fruitlessly  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  sash,  she  quickly  threw  open  the  window  nearest  her, 
and  flung  herself  out,  and  was  instantly  killed.  I  would  further  ask 
him,  if  in  Dr.  Skae’s  case,  mentiond  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  recent 
work  on  “  Mental  Physiology,”  as  a  type-case  of  the  homicidal  form  of 
impulsive  insanity,  and  which  Dr.  H.  has  quoted,  whether  he  would 
hold  such  a  person  responsible  ?  There  was  no  delusion  or  hallucina¬ 
tion  ;  there  was  a  simple  abstract  idea  to  kill,  taking  a  specific  form,  by 
strangling ;  there  was  perfect  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  act.  There 
was  no  perversion  of  ideas,  but  only  an  impulse  to  do  what  the  individ 
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ual  knew  to  be  wrong.  If  Dr.  Hammond  should  hold  her  not  account¬ 
able,  the  present  law  of  this  State  would.  The  practical  alienist, 
in  daily  intercourse  with  the  insane,  meets  with  such  cases  constantly, 
who  are  as  much  the  victims  of  mental  disease  as  the  most  furious 
maniac,  and  as  little  able  to  control  their  impulses  or  their  actions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  irresponsibility  of  all 
such  as  may  have  a  dominant,  depraved  or  criminal  idea.  But  I  do 
think  that  we  should  have  some  clear  notion  on  the  subject,  and  have 
some  rule,  or  test  of  responsibility.  I  cannot  understand  yet  what  class 
Dr.  Hammond  would  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  He 
has  just  said  he  would  send  such  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Parsons,  to  be  taken 
care  of,  or  to  some  institution  proper  for  their  treatment ;  and  that  he 
would  hang  such,  or  help  to  hang  them.  By  the  first  statement  he  ad¬ 
mits  them  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  by  the  second,  criminal  and 
responsible.  As  I  have  said  this  evening,  I  largely  agree  with  him  in 
my  belief  that  many  cases  of  morbid  impulse  can,  by  proper  treatment 
and  discipline,  get  rid  of  their  depraved  ideas,  and  that  in  many  the 
dread  of  certain  punishment  will  hinder  its  indulgence. 

These  criminal  impulses  are  often  due  to  imitation.  The  de¬ 
terrent  effect  of  a  degrading  punishment  has  been  most  happily 
shown  by  the  stop  which  has  been  put  to  attempted  assaults  with  fire¬ 
arms  on  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  passage  of  the  flogging 
act.  Since  the  offence  was  made  a  disgraceful  one,  punishable  by  whip¬ 
ping,  there  has  been  no  attempt  properly  referrable  to  depraved  im¬ 
pulse.  In  a  paper  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before  this  Society  several 
years  ago,  on  “  The  Legal  Responsibility  of  Epileptics,”  I  related  a  case 
then  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  ability,  in  an  epileptic  boy,  to 
control  the  morbid  impulse  was  well  shown.  Where  the  impulse  is 
unquestionably  the  offspring  of  a  diseased  mind,  which  prevented  the 
exercise  of  due  volitional  power,  and  where  there  was  strictly  no  criminal 
intent,  such  should  be  accounted  irresponsible.  It  is,  after  all,  the  power 
to  do  or  to  forbear.  I  own  it  is  a  difficult  point,  often,  to  decide,  but  the 
fact  of  the  difficulty  should  not  compromise  a  principle  or  a  right,  if  the 
latter  is  properly  available.  Each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  merits,  and 
each  should  be  closely  scrutinized. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  by  Dr.  Hammond,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


What  Alcohol  Will  Do. — It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  alcohol,  regularly  applied  to  a  thrifty  farmer’s  stomach,  will 
remove  the  boards  from  the  fence,  let  cattle  into  his  crops,  kill  his 
fruit  trees,  mortgage  his  farm,  and  sow  his  fields  with  wild  oats  and 
thistles.  It  will  take  the  paint  off  his  building,  break  the  glass  out  of 
the  windows  and  fill  them  with  rags.  It  will  take  the  gloss  from  his 
clothes  and  polish  from  his  manners,  subdue  his  reason,  arouse  his  pas¬ 
sions,  bring  sorrow  and  disgrace  upon  his  family,  and  topple  him  into 
a  drunkard’s  grave.  It  will  do  this  to  the  artisan  and  the  capitalist, 
the  matron  and  the  maiden,  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  ;  for,  in  its  deadly 
enmity  to  the  human  race,  alcohol  is  no  respecter  of  persons. — The  Tem¬ 
perance  Worker. 
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(Continued  from  page  1C  1 . ) 

The  conclusion,  then,  that  I  would  draw  is  this  :  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  cetiological  knowledge  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing  that 
positive  typhoid  excreta  are  necessarily  to  be  looked  for  in  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  decomposing  excrement  of 
man  or  animals,  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences 
near  a  dwelling,  may  be  productive  of  that  disease  in  a  virulent  and 
fatal  form.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  “  working  theory  ”  on  the  subject,  to 
which  our  powers  and  our  practice  should  be  made  conformable. 

If,  however,  a  scientific  theory  be  sought  for  the  views  which  cases 
otherwise  not  easily  explained  have  forced  upon  me,  it  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  animals — pigs,  notoriously — sufFer  from  typhoid 
fever ;  and  in  the  recent  researches  of  physiologists  under  the  direction 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  M.  Villemin,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Burton  Sanderson,  lays  claim  to  an  important  pathological  dis¬ 
covery,  namely,  that  tubercle  is  a  zymotic  disease.  This  suggestion  de¬ 
serves  the  most  careful  consideration,  and,  in  relation  to  the  associated 
diseases  of  animals,  may  throw  light  upon  the  present  inquiry.  Thus 
M.  Villemin  groups  together  phthisis,  typhoid  fever,  and  farcy,  pointing 
out  that  their  resemblance  is  not  only  found  in  the  phenomena  ob¬ 
served  during  life,  but  in  the  anatomical  changes  which,  in  these  dis¬ 
eases,  have  their  principal  seat  in  the  lympathic  system.  He  adds  also 
that  bovine  phthisis  prevails  mostly  among  cattle  that  are  confined  and 
over-crowded,  circumstances  that  point  to  air-poisoning,  and  which 
also  favor  the  hatching  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Weldenburgh  also  states, 
as  quoted  in  the  same  report,  that  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  inocula¬ 
ted  with  tubercle,  Peyer’s  patches  are  found  to  contain  large  ulcers. 
This  may  be  the  case  in  cattle  with  farcy,  or  lung  disease,  or  low  fever. 
If  so  the  detritus  from  these  ulcerated  patches  will  find  its  way  into 
the  farm-yard,  to  be  thus  exposed,  with  other  excrement,  and  become 
an  occasion  of  air  or  water  pollution  of  a  specific  character.  Here,  then, 
we  may  have,  under  favoring  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  source  of 
veritable  typhoid  poisoning.  Ground,  I  conceive,  is  therefore  afforded 
for  the  following  suggestions. 

1.  That  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  sanitary  observers  in  rural  districts 
to  have  regard  to  the  health,  the  housing,  and  the  general  condition 
of  animals,  in  the  investigation  of  obscure  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in 
farm  premises.  2.  To  urge  physiologists,  with  the  facts  previously 
stated  before  them,  to  push  the  inquiry  as  to  what  diseases  in  animals 
may  be  associated  in  special  chemistry,  or  local  lesions,  with  typhoid 
fever  in  the  human  subject.  3.  That  of  course,  in  this  inquiry,  Peyer’s 
patches  should  be  made  very  particularly  the  subject  of  special  research. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  state  the  provisions  and  powers  which 
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the  foregoing  consideration  of  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  would  indicate 
as  necessary  in  order  to  secure  successful  sanitary  administration  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  most  serious  zymotic  affection.  The  maxim  seems  admi¬ 
rably  simple,  so  simple  that  the  wonder  is,  that  with  all  our  costly  san¬ 
itary  machinery,  there  should  still  be  so  much  typhoid  fever,  as  there  is 
so  much  of  its  cause,  among  us.  To  restate  the  law  in  Sir  Wm.  Gull’s 
words,  it  is,  “  to  get  rid  of  the  filth  is  to  get  rid  of  the  fever.”  Is  this 
an  end  inconsistent  with  modem  enlightment  or  modern  civilization  ? 
Will  any  one  be  found  to  plead  for  a  little  prolongation  of  the  era  of 
filth  exposure  ?  Will  any  one,  in  the  face  of  notorious  facts  asserted  in 
this  paper,  be  insane  enough  to  urge  that  a  too  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  in  this  matter  can  be  mischievous  ?  Or  can  it  be  believed  that 
our  “glorious  constitution”  is  too  weak  to  enforce,  or  our  legislators  are 
possessed  of  too  little  sagacity  to  be  able  to  devise  a  proper  but  firm  and 
unbending  course  of  procedure  in  this  matter  ?  If  so,  our  boasted 
triune  authority,  in  the  interest  of  preservation  of  the  race,  is  a  sad  fail¬ 
ure,  and  we  might  be  better  provided  for  under  a  grand  “  motherly 
government.”  The  evil  is  sufficiently  appalling,  and  the  remedy  is  as 
strikingly  simple  and  effectual.  Let  the  following  considerations  be 
pondered. 

1.  It  may  excite  a  smile  if  I  go  back  to  Moses  for  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  in  this  case.  The  smile  however  will  be  repressed,  if  we  c-onsider- 
that  the  Author  of  our  nature  spoke  through  Moses  in  the  words  which 
I  am  about  to  quote.  ‘  ‘And  thou  shalt  ha ve  a  paddle :  and  it  shall  be  when 
thou  shalt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thouthalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn 
back,  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee.”  Whatever  havoc  mod¬ 
ern  exegesis  may  have  wrought  in  regard  to  old,  ill-sustained  notions 
of  the  chronology  of  Scripture,  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  found 
Scripture  untrue  to  nature  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  words  just  cited 
contain  a  principle  true  for  humanity  in  all  time,  devised  by  Him  who 
thought  better  of  his  own  handiwork  than  modern  spiritualists  take  heed 
of,  and  fenced  about  its  preservation  in  health  and  vigor,  with  countless 
directions  and  severely  penal  restrictions.  Witness  the  isolation  and 
the  pulling  down  the  very  house  of  the  leper.  The  principle  of  the  re¬ 
moval  out  of  sight  of  dead  organic  matter,  I  maintain  that  no  individual 
can  violate  without  peril,  and  no  nation  can  allow  to  be  set  aside  with¬ 
out  national  loss  and  deterioration.  Is  it  beneath  a  human,  Christian 
Legislature, — not  to  re-enact  the  very  words,  but — to  reaffirm  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  Divine  mandate  ?  The  daily  offence  indeed  must  daily  be  shed, 
and,  in  modern  language  it  must,  in  the  interest  of  publie  well-being 
be  at  once  removed,  hidden,  or  disinfected. 

2.  The  ultimatum  of  modern  civilization  will  show  us  the  end  to  be 
aimed  at  in  this  social  difficulty.  I  have  said  that  Scripture  is  ever  in 
harmony  with  nature.  What,  then,  is  the  method  which  nature  in  its 
highest  cultivation  has  adopted?  The  answer  is  unquestioned,  the 
water-closet  system  ;  by  which,  automatically,  the  excreta  are  at  once 
hidden  and  removed  far  away.  This  is  the  resource  of  wealth  and  re¬ 
finement.  But  what  I  am  anxious  to  point  out,  is  that  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  public  health,  whatever  arrangement  may  be  necessary  for  the 
rich  is  more  urgently  necessary  for  the  poor.  The  rich  are  scattered, 
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and  have  many  resources,  and  an  educated  instinct  in  regard  to  noxious 
matters.  The  poor  on  the  other  hand  are  crowded  together,  have  no 
resources,  and  have  instincts  sadly  untrained  or  misguided,  or  inert 
about  such  things.  But  public  health  and  the  ravages  of  typhoid  must 
ever  be  kept  in  view,  constraining  us  never  to  give  up  until  we  have 
obtained  an  alteration  in  the  habits  and  appliances  and  even  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  the  masses  of  our  population  in  this  respect. 

3.  Do  I  recommend  the  water-closet  system  for  universal  adoption  ? 
By  no  means.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  Journal,  that,  how¬ 
ever  theoretically  perfect,  it  has  many  practical  disadvantages.  But 
for  the  poor  it  is  often  too  costly,  and  in  villages  inapplicable. 

4.  The  existing  law  has  already  made  some  movement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  more  apparently  with  a  view  to  decency  than  health.  By  the 
51st  and  54th  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  extended  to 
the  district  of  every  sewer  authority,  by  the  4th  section  of  the  Sanitary 
Amendment  Act  of  1868,  and  further  extended  to  the  area  of  every 
sanitary  authority,  urban  or  rural,  by  the  8th  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1872,  it  is  enacted  that  no  house  shall  be  built  without 
sufficient  water-closet,  or  privy,  or  earth-closet,  (31  &  32  Yic.  c.  115,  s. 
7.)  and  that  such  privy  shall  be  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance.  But 
what  can  an  uncleared  privy  be  but  a  nuisance,  or  a  small  local  cess¬ 
pool  for  the  time  being,  giving  off  to  the  surrounding  air  all  the  risk¬ 
bearing  pollution  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Divine  precept,  and  is 
or  should  be  no  less  the  object  of  present  legislation,  to  get  rid  of?  In 
the  open  privy,  void  of  contrivance  of  any  kind,  there  is  the  fatal  ab¬ 
sence  of  removal,  covering  up,  or  disinfection.  Hence  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  smells,  and  of  typhoid  fever,  and  other  injurious  complaints. 
A  multiplication,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  of  privies  of 
this  kind,  may  be,  and  in  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  is  certain  to  be,  only 
a  multiplication  of  foci  of  infection. 

5.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  law  should  go  a  step  further,  and 
render  it  penal  to  have  a  privy  so  destitute  of  arrangement  that  the  ex¬ 
crement  should  be  thus  uncovered,  spreading  itself  upon,  and  being 
washed  into,  the  surrounding  soil,  and  throwing  off  every  moment  pes¬ 
tilential,  fever-breeding  emanations.  It  should  be  within  the  statute  to 
enforce  the  confinement  of  the  offensive  matter,  and  the  disinfection  or 
covering  of  every  daily  accession  to  the  contents  of  the  privy.  Until 
this  is  done,  the  settled,  fixed,  and  well-proven  laws  of  sanitary  science 
in  regard  to  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  diarrhoea,  find  no  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  the  statute-book  of  our  country. 

6.  This  would  not  be  an  expensive,  a  laborious,  or  irksome  task.  The 
dry  ash  is  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  I  have  myself  contrived  a 
dust-box  and  cinder-sifter  combined,  the  use  of  which  involves  the 
daily  disinfection  of  the  excreta  in  the  unavoidable  act  of  removing  the 
ashes  from  the  fire,  at  the  same  time  economizing  fuel,  and  creating  a 
valuable  manure.  Such  a  contrivance  may  be  obtained  for  three  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence.  But  an  extension  of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
would  soon  produce  many  economical  adaptations  of  a  well-understood 
principle,  which,  as  I  have  said,  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  It 
is  true  that  local  boards,  and  vestries,  and  unions  may  recommend  this 
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or  that  system,  upon  all  which  the  Medical  Office  of  the  privy  Council 
has  already  furnished  a  report,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  sanitary 
treatment  of  the  dejecta  of'  a  town  or  village.  But  with  the  choice  of  a 
system,  the  permissive  nature  of  the  enactment  should  end.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  system  for  this  purpose  should  be  compulsory  upon  every 
town,  village  and  household. 

7.  It  is  urged  that  people  will  never  use  the  appliance  which  it  may 
be  admitted  is  desirable.  I  answer,  do  people  keep  their  privies  so  as 
not  to  be  a  nuisance  ?  Let  any  inspector  testify.  To  what  purpose, 
then,  is  the  statute  ?  It  is  not  a  question  of  facility,  but  a  question 
of  evasion.  It  is  really  as  easy  to  cover  the  dejecta  as  to  keep  a 
privy  innocent  of  injuriousness.  The  former  is,  indeed,  necessary 
to  the  latter.  How  much  more  useful  and  precise  would  be  the 
report  of  an  inspector  !  In  the  former  case  he  would  testify  to  a 
fact ;  in  the  latter  he  expresses  only  an  opinion.  Difficulties  will 
occur  in  any  case,  but  indefiniteness  is  a  cowardly  retreat  from 
them.  In  so  urgent  a  matter  it  is  desirable  that  all  possible  vagueness 
should  be  taken  from  our  statute-book.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
a  privy  not  being  a  nuisance  ?  While  its  contents  are  uncovered,  it  is 
always  a  nuisance,  scattering  under  no  uncommon  conditions,  already 
mentioned,  the  seeds  of  impoverishing  sickness  and  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plan  which  science  demands  is  clear,  precise,  and  as 
easily  attainable.  But  what  is  better,  it  annihilates  diseases  of  a  fecal 
origin  (so  large  and  fatal  a  class),  and  is  at  once  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God. 

8.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  is  not  an  arbitrary  require¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  the  whimsical  suggestion  of  delicacy,  refinement,  or  an 
over-fastidious  taste.  It  is  in  the  interest  of,  nay,  it  is  essential  to,  life 
and  health.  If  it  is  right,  the  converse,  in  being  admittedly  wrong,  is 
murderous.  Let  this  simple  requirement,  the  daily  covering  of  the  ex¬ 
creta,  be  added  to  our  sanitary  enactments,  and  the  habits  of  the  people, 
unwilling,  perhaps  at  first,  will  speedily  grow  up  to  it.  Let  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell  add  a  definite  provision  of  this  kind  to  his  next  essay  on  behalf  of 
our  Public  Health  Law.  Sanitary  authorities,  now  multiplied  and  set¬ 
tling  down  to  work  over  every  acre  of  England,  will  be  ready  to  aid  its 
enforcement;  and  in  the  recoil  of  typhoid  fever  from  its  baneful  pre¬ 
eminence  among  our  zymotic  complaints,  a  thankful  people  will  believe 
that  the  health  and  vigor  of  a  nation  is  a  fitting  and  well-considered 
aim  of  an  enlightened  Parliament. 


Cruelty. — “  Mother,  I  am  going  to  die,  and  when  I  am  no  more,  I 
wish  the  doctor  to  cut  me  open,  and  look  at  my  stomach.” 

The  maternal  mind  was  filled  with  awful  forebodings,  and  the  ma¬ 
ternal  heart  asked  what  it  meant. 

“  I  wish  it  to  be  known,”  he  answered,  “  that  I  died  of  starvation.” 
The  small  boy  is  triumphant,  and  retires  to  his  little  bed  gorged. 


fiditor’fj  Sable. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

Vaccination. — It  is  with  special  gratification  that  we  are  enabled  to 
announce  that  since  the  issue  of  the  July  number  of  The  Sanitarian, 
Governor  Dix  has  approved  of  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  small-pox 
in  New  York.  Of  all  the  various  measures — good  (a  very  few),  bad 
and  indifferent  which  emanated  from  the  recently  adjourned  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  Empire  State,  this  one  is  of  most  interest  to  the  hygienist, 
and  of  most  value  to  the  public.  The  new  law  is  entitled— “  An  Act  to 
secure  effective  vaccination  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  collection 
of  pure  vaccine  lymph  or  virus.”  By  virtue  of  this  act  the  Board  of 
Health  is  “  empowered  to  organize  a  corps  of  vaccinators  within  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspection,  to  appoint 
the  necessary  officers,  keep  suitable  records,  collect  and  preserve  pure 
vaccine  lymph  or  virus,”  etc.  It  also  authorizes  the  sale  of  vaccine 
lymph  or  virus  whenever  the  amount  collected  by  the  said  corps  shall 
exceed  the  amount  required  in  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties, 
the  avails  of  such  surplus  lymph  or  virus  to  be  paid  to  the  chamberlain 
of  the  city,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  distinct  fund,  and  subject  to  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  in  aid  of  gratuitous  vaccination. 

This  Act  affords  the  Board  of  Health  an  excellent  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  most  effective  means  of  preventive  medicine  hitherto  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  thereby  opens  an  avenue  by  which  all 
may  escape  the  fearful  ravages  of  a  loathsome  disease,  a  disease  which 
although  alike  dreaded  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  easily  controlled  of  all  affections  which  depend  upon  conta¬ 
gious  elements  for  their  propagation.  Its  tendency  is  not  only  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rate  of  suffering,  sickness,  death  and  bereavement  on  the  one 
hand  or  to  prevent  the  remnant  of  a  life  being  attended  with  physical 
suffering  and  disfigurement  on  the  other  ;  but  also  to  ward  off  the 
many  other  evils  which  always  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  pestilence,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  large  commercial,  manufacturing  or  laboring  community  ; 
evils,  though  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  yet  deserving  careful  consideration, 
and  should  always  be  taken  into  account  when  estimating  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  faithful  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
such  a  law. 

In  the  organization  and  working  of  this  vaccinating  corps,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  a  proper  beginning  be  made,  and  that  such  men  be  selected 
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and  such,  only,  as  have  already  shown,  or  in  some  way  may  show,  a 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  them.  To  be 
an  expert  vaccinator,  to  be  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  quality  of  a 
vesicle,  to  be  skillful  in  the  collection  of  lymph,  to  be  able  to  judge  cor¬ 
rectly  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  to  be  vaccinated,  or  from 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  collect  lymph,  to  be  possessed  of  agreeable  man¬ 
ners  and  good  persuasive  powers,  are  all  qualities  indispensable  to  him 
who  would  become  a  successful  public  vaccinator,  and  when  such  a 
person  is  once  installed  in  office  and  has  shown  his  fitness  for,  and 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  its  incumbent  duties,  he  should  never 
be  removed  for  political  reasons,  or  to  make  room  for  personal  patron¬ 
age,  as  is  too  common  a  practice  in  many  of  our  public  departments, 
although  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  present  Board  of  Health  is 
uninfluenced  by  such  motives,  but  will  see  that  public  duties  of  so  ex¬ 
alted  a  character,  if  faithfully  performed,  will  be  duly  appreciated  and 
rewarded. 

In  its  efforts  to  secure  infant  vaccination  throughout  the  city,  the 
Board  of  Health  will  have  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  own 
Bureau  of  Yital  Statistics,  daily  increasing  in  value  as  the  number  of 
birth  reports  increases.  The  vaccination  of  all  reported  infants 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  birth,  can  be  effected  either  through 
the  medical  attendant  or  public  vaccinator,  while  the  system  of  house 
to  house  vaccination  to  be  inaugurated,  with  the  aid  of  the  various 
city  dispensaries,  will  probaby  reach  most  of  those  children  whose 
births  have  not  been  reported.  Constant  effort  in  this  direction  will 
have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  spread  of  small-pox,  and  if  not  to  com¬ 
pletely  eradicate  it  from  the  city,  to  at  least  confine  its  operations  to  a 
few  isolated  cases.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  work  cannot 
be  limited  to  the  large  number  of  lives  saved,  nor  to  the  still  larger 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  suffering  prevented  ;  for  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  amount  of  labor  saved,  the  prevention  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pauperism,  more  or  less  of  which  may  always  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  follow  a  pestilence,  the  public  expense  attending  the  care  of 
the  sick,  as  most  of  the  inmates  of  a  small-pox  hospital  are  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  and  lastly,  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of 
commercial  and  business  operations,  which  always  receives  a  severe 
blow  during  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilence  or  of  an  epidemic  of  any 
serious  nature.  When  taking  these  into  account,  with  more  remote 
•consequences  that  might  be  enumerated,  it  appears  that  true  economy 
consists  in  the  faithful  application  of  preventive  measures. 

To  make  this  law  a  success,  it  should  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the  public.  Physicians  should  re¬ 
port  births  promptly,  and  in  all  cases,  where  there  is  not  some  good 
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reason  for  delay,  the  new-born  should  be  vaccinated  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  fact  and  date  of  such  vaccination  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  to  be  recorded  with  the  birth  record,  which  should  not  be 
regarded  as  complete  until  the  fact  of  vaccination  is  duly  recorded. 
Physicians  throughout  the  State  are  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  this  movement,  and  expect  from  it  to  be  supplied  with  reliable 
lymph  for  their  own  use.  In  this  they  should  not  be  disappointed, 
and  yet  their  expectations  can  hardly  be  realized  without  the  cheerful 
cooperation  of  parents  in  affording  facilities  for  collecting  the  material. 
City  and  country  are  equally  interested  in  each  other’s  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion,  as  they  are  in  many  respects  mutually  dependent,  and  should 
therefore  each  feel  and'  discharge  its  obligations  to  each  other ;  our 
means  of  communication  and  travel,  and  the  necessity  of  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  rendering  it  impossible  to  separate  these  mutual  interests. 
It  is  a  solemu  duty  devolving  upon  parents  to  early  secure  the  success¬ 
ful  vaccination  of  their  children,  a  duty  they  not  only  owe  to  their 
children  and  families,  but  for  the  neglect  of  which  the  public  will  hold 
them  accountable  ;  for  the  question  of  preventing  small-pox  is  not 
whether  the  individual  or  the  parent  fears  its  consequences,  but 
whether  one  has  the  right  to  expose  the  public  to  a  disease  so  loath¬ 
some,  and  yet  so  easily  prevented;  and  when  parents  can  be  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  this  responsibility,  an  important  step  will  have  been 
gained  towards  protecting  the  public  from  the  ravages  of  small-pox. 

Slaughter-houses. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Public 
Health  Association,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  pre* 
sented  for  consideration  the  subject  of  Concentration  and  Sanitary  Reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  Business  of  Slaughtering  in  Cities  ;  to  which  paper  on  oth¬ 
er  pages  we  invite  particular  attention.  The  subject  seemed  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  present  practices  of  the  butchers  shown  to  be  decidedly 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  until  Dr.  Moreau  Morris,  late  sanitary 
superintendent,  entered  a  courteous  protest  against  the  sweeping  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  by  Dr.  Smith.  He  had  observed  great  improvements  in 
the  methods,  buildings  and  premises  of  the  butchers  recently,  and  no  sta¬ 
tistics  or  investigations  yet  made  had  satisfied  him  that  sickness  and 
mortality  were  increased  by  proximity  to  the  improved  slaughter¬ 
houses.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  good  disposition  evinced  by 
those  engaged  in  slaughtering  animals  made  it  possible  to  maintain 
cleanliness  and  order,  with  proper  surveillance,  in  the  small  slaughter¬ 
houses,  such  as  now  exist.  In  his  opinion,  large  slaughter-houses 
would  have  difficulty  in  cooling  the  meat  when  hung  up.  The 
nuisance  caused  by  rendering  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  material 
rendered  is  not  fresh,  and  not  from  the  fact  that  the  rendering  estab- 
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lishments  are  small.  He  doubted  ■whether  the  concentration  of  the 
business  would  accomplish  an  improvement  in  this  regard.  He  thought 
that  the  business  of  slaughtering  small  stock  could  be  better  concentra¬ 
ted  than  the  slaughtering  of  large  animals,  and  that  a  number  of  the 
smaller  houses  could  be  consolidated  with  advantage.  All  such  estab¬ 
lishments  should  be  constructed  of  non-absorbent  material,  and  situated 
on  water-banks  remote  from  populous  places.  —  Mr.  Calvert  Yaux 
inquired  whether  experience  showed  any  pecuniary  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  large  slaughtering  establishments  like  the  one  recently  started 
in  Hoboken.  — Dr.  E.  H.  Janes  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  manager 
of  the  Harsimus  Company,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Yaux,  considered  their  in¬ 
vestment  profitable. —Dr.  Stephen  Smith  said  it  was  impossible  to  prop¬ 
erly  control  and  supervise  a  business  essentially  involving  so  many  things 
and  processes  liable  to  emit  offensive  odors  detrimental  to  the  public 
health,  unless  the  business  was  more  concentrated  than  at  present.  It 
was  the  difference  between  watching  a  square  rod  and  a  ten-acre  lot. 
There  was  a  growing  tendency  to  concentration,  and  he  thought  the  duty 
of  the  municipal  authorities  was  to  encourage  and  facilitate  this  tenden¬ 
cy. — Dr.  Post  had  not  seen  the  Harsimus  abbattoir,  but  had  inspected  the 
small  slaughter-houses  on  the  east  side  at  all  hours,  and  found  large, 
new  houses  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  expected  so  far  as  premises 
and  methods  went.  The  management  of  these  places  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  excepting  an  occasional  irregularity  in  the  removal  of  man¬ 
ure  and  offal.  Many  of  the  larger  slaughter-houses  were  perfect  abat¬ 
toirs  of  themselves,  and  their  condition  was  not  such  as  wou’d  justify 
the  conclusion  that  they  exert  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  rate  of 
mortality. —Dr.  Smith  said  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  objections  to 
concentration  came,  not  from  the  persons  and  firms  engaged  in 
slaughtering,  but  from  the  outside  parties  whose  interest  lay  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  rendering  of  the  offal,  and  the  dressing  of  hides  and  the 
treatment  of  the  bones,  branches  of  the  business  which  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  offense  on  the  premises  of  a  well-equipped  abattoir. — 
Drs.  Russell,  S.  F.  Morris,  and  Bell  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
without  expressing  decided  opinions  on  this  difficult  question,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  butchers  are  in  conflict. 
It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  involving  much  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  butchers,  and  health  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  the  way 
of  which,  as  a  principle,  nothing  should  stand.  But  the  butchers  of 
New  York,  are,  as  a  class,  well  informed  on  the  subject,  and  if  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  slaughtering  as  at  present  conducted  is  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  public  health,  they  will  doubtless  willingly  submit  to  what¬ 
ever  sacrifice  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  render  it  otherwise. 

Hydrophobia. — Two  or  three  deaths  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
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during  the  last  month  have  been  attributed  to  hydrophobia.  June 
15,  Sanitary  Inspector,  C.  P.  Russell,  M.  D.,  submitted  a  summary 
of  “2,407  distinct  and  authentic  cases  of  rabies  canina,  observed  in 
France,  Austria,  England  and  the  United  States,”  with  such  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  in  favor  of  its  increase  by  muzzling,  that  the  Board  of 
Health  forthwith  rescinded  all  ordinances  requiring  it.  Prof.  John 
0.  Dalton  has  also  (June  26)  on  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health 
given  the  following  : — 

Directions  for  the  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia. 

I.  — A  dog  that  is  sick,  from  any  cause,  should  be  watched  and  treated  carefully 
until  his  recovery. 

II.  — -A  dog  that  is  sick  and  restless  is  an  object  of  suspicion.  This  is  the  earliest 
peculiar  symptom  of  hydrophobia. 

III.  — A  dog  that  is  sick,  restless  and  has  a  deprave i  appetite,  gnawing  and  swal¬ 
lowing  bits  of  cloth,  wood,  coal,  brick,  mortar,  or  his  own  dung,  is  a  dangerous 
animal.  He  should  be  at  once  chained  up,  and  kept  in  confinement  until  his  con¬ 
dition  be  clearly  ascertained. 

IV. — If,  in  addition  to  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  the  dog  has  delusion 
of  the  senses,  appearing  to  see  or  hear  imaginary  sig'hts  or  sounds,  trying  to  pass 
through  a  closed  door,  catching  at  flies  in  the  air  when  there  are  none,  or  search¬ 
ing  for  something  which  does  not  exist,  there  is  great  probability  that  he  is,  or  is 
becoming  hydrophobic.  He  should  be  secured  and  confined  without  delay. 

V.  — In  case  any  one  is  bitten  by  a  dog  whose  condition  is  suspicious,  the  most 
effective  and  beneficial  mode  of  treatment  is  to  cauterize  the  wound  at  once  with  a 
stick  of  silver  nitrate,  commonly  called  “  lunar  caustic.”  The  stick  of  caustic 
should  be  sharpened  to  a  pencil  point,  introduced  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  and  held  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  wounded  surface,  until  it  i3 
thoroughly  cauterized  and  insensible.  This  destroys  the  virus  by  which  the 
disease  would  be  communicated. 

The  police  force,  once  familiar  with  these  rules,  might  be  empowered  to  take 
and  transfer  to  a  place  of  security  any  animal  presenting  suspicious  symptoms. 
To  complete  the  efficiency  of  the  plan,  such  a  place  of  detention  for  dogs  might  be 
established,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  be  supervised  by  a 
medical  or  veterinary  officer,  who  should  report  upon  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
animals  placed  in  confinement,  and  the  time  when  they  should  be  safely  returned 
to  their  owners. 

This  action  seems  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  in  order  to  ward  off  as  far  as  practicable  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  certain  physicians  to  create  a  great  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  hydrophobia  in  order  to  gain  notoriety  for  superior  intelligence  on 
an  obscure  disease.  If  there  were  really  any  conscientiousness  on  the 
part  of  these  mountebanks,  and  they  possessed  half  the  knowledge 
they  pretend  to,  they  would  not  be  backward  to  use  it  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  information  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  diseases  which  kill 
thousands,  where  hydrophobia  kills  one.  The  aggregate  number  of 
deaths  in  New  York,  for  the  week  ending  July  4th,  was  491  : — 24  per 
1,000.  Of  this  number,  04  were  killed  by  diphtheria  ;  48  by  scarlet 
fever  ;  25  by  measles  ;  12  by  small-pox  ;  3  by  typhoid  fever,  and  2  by 
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cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Board  of  Health 
can  not  summon  to  its  assistance  some  of  the  overflowing  energy  and 
humanity  of  the  hydrophobia  know-alls,  to  “ file  the  teeth  ’’  of  these 
poisons. 

Brooklyn,  450,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  July  4,  201,  excluding 
23  still  births,  37  more  than  for  week  ending  June  6  ;  23.22  per 
1,000.  Diphtheria  6, — and  decreasing;  cholera  infantum  31.  The 
increase  generally,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  perennial 
stagnant  ponds  and  saturated  soil,  which  still  obtain,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  City  Works,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  the  Board  of  Health; — there 
is  no  evidence  of  an  increased  efficiency. 

Philadelphia,  775,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  July  4,  234  :  30 
less  than  for  the  week  ending  June  6  ;  15.67  per  1,000. 

Chicago,  356,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  June  20,  92, — 11  less 
than  for  week  ending  May  16;  13.15  per  1000. 

New  Orleans,  199,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  June,  14,172, — 14.93 
per  1,000.  Small-pox  1 2  ;  6  less  than  for  the  last  preceding  week,  and 
8  less  than  for  week  ending  May  31. 

Baltimore,  284.000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  July  6;  206, — 75  more 
than  for  week  ending  June  8;  37.50  per  1,000.  The  increase  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  cholera  infantum,  of  which  there  were  84  ; 
and  “  unknown  infantile,”.  20. 

Cincinnati ,  239,797.  Deaths  for  week  ending  July  4,  130;  2S.15 
per  1,000. 

Poston,  270,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  June  20,  113;  21.76  per 

1,000. 

Providence. — “  You  did  not  do  Providence  j  ustice  last  month  by  reck¬ 
oning  her  mortality  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  75,000.  There 
were  151  deaths  in  Providence  daring  the  month  of  June,  or  12  less 
than  in  the  preceding  month.  Omitting  the  deaths  in  the  Tenth  Ward 
the  number  in  the  city  was  131,  or  2  less  than  in  June,  1873. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  deaths  in  Providence,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  in  each  of  the  first  four  months  of  each  of 
the  last  six  years,  and  also  the  average  for  each  month  in  the  six 
preceding  the  present,  from  1868  to  1873  inclusive: 


6  years 

1874.  1873.  1872.  1871.  1870.  1869.  aver. 

January . 131  159  101  92  127  108  108 

February. . 119  123  107  117  100  113  108 

March . 129  145  122  102  104  110  111 

1st  quarter . 379  427  330  311  331  331  327 
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April ........ 

.. .158 

151 

122 

84 

106 

91 

107 

May . 

. 133 

135 

125 

91 

88 

76 

100 

June . . . 

. ..131 

121 

117 

88 

77 

83 

92 

2d  quarter .  .  . 

....422 

407 

364 

263 

271 

250 

299 

1st  6  mos. .  . . 

...  .801 

834 

694 

574 

602 

581 

626 

The  above  shows  the  mortality  of  the  city  in  June  as  compared  with 
previous  months  and  previous  years.  But  the  total  mortality  in  June, 
including  the  whole  city  as  it  is  at  present,  was  151.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  by  actual  census  just  taken  is  99,608;  the  total  mor¬ 
tality  in  the  city  including  the  Tenth  Ward,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year,  has  been  945.  This  is  equal  to  an  annual  mortality 
of  1,890  or  18.90  in  each  thousand,  or  one  in  52.7  of  the  population. 
This  ratio  of  mortality  is  extremely  small  in  cities  of  any  size,  and  very 
much  less  than  in  the  larger  cities  of  this  country.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  also  that  this  is  a  comparison  of  actual  mortality  from  a  complete 
record,  with  an  actual  population  by  census.  A  city  with  incomplete 
reports  of  mortality,  and  an  estimated  population,  may  easily  show  any 
desired  rate  of  mortality,  however  small. 

The  mortality  from  scarlatina,  in  June,  was  unexpectedly  large,  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  being  greater  than  ever  before  known  in  a 
single  month  in  the  city.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  however, 
the  number  of  deaths  in  a  single  month  has  several  times  been  greater. 

Of  the  41  decedents  from  scarlatina,  in  June,  there  were  23  males, 
18  females;  40  whites,  one  colored  ;  16  of  American,  23  of  Irish,  and 
8  of  English  and  Scotch  parentage.”  E.  M.  Snow,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Health  and  City  Registrar. 

Rowell ,  50,000.  Annual  report,  1873.  Among  the  noticeable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  year  is  the  not  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  over  former  years.  There  were  eleven  hundred  sixty-one  (1,161) 
deaths,  being  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  or  10  3-4  per 
cent,  upon  the  number  in  1872.  This  increase  in  the  death  rate  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  was 
worse  than  in  previous  years  ;  for  without  doubt  more  attention  than 
usual  was  paid  towards  keeping  the  streets  and  alleys  in  a  healthful 
condition.  The  population  is  yearly  increasing  and  the  death  rate  will 
keep  pace  with  it.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  population  of  Low¬ 
ell  is  50,000.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  one  person  in  every  46.06  died, 
or  21  in  1,000.  Consumption,  207  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  80  ;  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  56. 

Richmond,  65,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  July  4,  44;  35.20  per 
1,000.  Diarrhoeal  diseases,  18,  typhoid  fever,  3. 

Norfolk,  about  25,000.  Deaths  for  June,  66, — whites,  31 ;  colored, 
35.  Typhoid,  1  ;  diarrhoeal,  10. 

Charleston,  52,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  June  13,  37;  36.80 
per  1,000.  By  annual  report,  for  1873,  on  population  of  1870, 
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48,956,  1516  deaths  ;  1  in  32.27.  Of  whites,  papulation  22,145, — 507 
deaths;  1  in  43,58.  Blacks  and  colored,  population  26,811, — 1,009 
deaths  ;  1  in  26.63. 

Milwaukee,  80,000.  Deaths  for  June,  138;  20.70  per  1,000. 

Toledo,  37,000.  Deaths  for  June,  35  ;  11.37  per  1,000.  The  health¬ 
iness  of  Toledo  having  been  called  in  question  recently  by  a  traveller 
who  saw  only  the  “  Middle  Grounds  ”  swamp,  the  Toledo  Hlade  pre¬ 
sents  the  following  comparative  statistics,  “  from  official  reports 
for  the  year  1871. 


Toledo,  one 

death 

in  73 

Baltimoi’e,  one 

death  in  41 

Chicago, 

<C 

“  40 

Brooklyn, 

“  “  37 

St.  Louis, 

61 

“  40 

New  Orleans, 

“  “  19 

San  Francisco 

66 

“  45 

Buffalo, 

“  “  52 

Cincinnati, 

6  t 

t£  55  1-12 

Detroit, 

“  “  54 

New  York, 

66 

“  31 

Cleveland, 

“  “  42 

Philadelphia, 

66 

“  53 

The  average  rate  in  Toledo  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1871,  as 
given  by  our  Board  of  Health,  was  one  death  to  60  6-10  of  popula¬ 
tion,  which  average  is  less  than  the  death  rate  of  either  of  the  other 
twelve  cities  named  above.”  The  same  paper  of  June  25,  publishes 
an  excellent  address  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene  read  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Ohio,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Jones.  The 
dissemination  of  such  knowledge  always  reflects  beneficially  upon 
the  people.  And  it  is  a  healthy  sign  in  any  community  to  find  news¬ 
papers,  like  the  Blade,  alive  to  the  dearest  interest  of  the  people,  the 
public  health. 

Wheeling,  26,000.  Deaths  for  June,  20;  9.23  per  1,000.  “A  hasty 
and  consequently  imperfect  enumeration  made  early  last  summer  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  indicated  a  population  of  about  25,300. 
and  26,000  will  certainly  be  a  low  estimate  for  1873.” 

S.  L.  Jepson,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 

Dayton,  34,000.  Deaths  for  month  ending  June,  46  ;  16.23  per 

1,000. 

Pittsburgh,  133,000.  Deaths  for  week  ending  June  27,  231;  20.84 
per  1,000.  Scarlet  fever  46;  consumption,  20;  diarrkceal  diseases,  18; 
measles  9;  whooping  cough,  7;  diphtheria,  4. 

San  Francisco,  178,000.  Deaths  for  May,  292;  19.68  per  1,000. 
Zymotic  diseases,  60  ;  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  4 ;  consumption, 
41, 

Richmond,  Co.  N.  Y.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1873-4, 
received.  It  is  worthy  of  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  devote 
to  it,  and  its  present  consideration  is  therefore  deferred. 
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Colorado.  Experiences  of  an  Invalid  : 

Canon  City,  Col.  Ter.,  April  12,  1874. 

Some  time  lias  elapsed  since  I  received  your  last  letter.  I  was  then 
at  Colorado  Springs. — About  7  weeks  ago  I  came  down  or  over  to 
Canon  and  shall  spend  the  spring  months  here.  The  natured  facilities 
of  Canon  as  a  winter  and  spring  health  resort  are  undoubtedly  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  in  the  Territory. 

Colorado,  considered  as  a  resort  for  invalids  with  chronic  lung  dis¬ 
ease,  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  sections  within  the  scope  of 
civilization.  The  climate,  soil  and  temperature  have  been  such  all  win¬ 
ter  as  to  invite  one  out  of  doors.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
people  prompt  to  an  active  outdoor  life.  I  have  ridden  over  1,000 
miles  on  horseback  since  the  latter  part  of  November,  besides  a  few 
hundred  by  carriage.  But  twice  have  I  been  unduly  exposed,  and  neith¬ 
er  time  did  I  take  cold. 

I  have  had  but  one  cold,  and  that  was  taken  in  a  carriage  ride  on  a 
warm,  clear  day.  I  am  a  very  strong  advocate  of  horseflesh  as  a  reme¬ 
dial  agent,  and  shall  pursue  my  present  habits  for  eight  months  or 
a  year  to  come.  I  would  not  hesitate  much  in  joining  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  party  to  go  “  overland”  or  (camp- train)  to  California  via  “  Mexican 
trail  ”  from  Northern  New  Mexico  to  Southern  California,  or  via  the 
route  of  the  U.  P.  and  C.  P.  R.  R. 

I  am  expecting  my  father  out  here  this  summer.  Should  he  come 
I  will  go  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  remain  there  some  time.  I 
have  one,  perhaps  two  uncles  in  California. 

I  think  that  within  a  few  years  Colorado  will  become  the  greatest 
sanitarium  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  couutry  the  most  frequented  pleas¬ 
ure  resort  in  the  world.  The  mountains  of  Switzerland  do  not  equal  it 
and  the  Italian  atmosphere  does  not  surpass  it.  The  scenery  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  mountain,  plain  and  Canon,  valley  and  gorge  seem  to  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  old  nature  when  in  her  maddest  freaks  or  most 
majestic  mood. 

I  consider  the  Pike’s  Peak  observatory  a  fine  institution,  and  it 
has  proved  much  more  than  its  founders  intended,  i.  e.  however  high  a 
man’s  position  in  life  may  be,  he  is  not  above  corruption.  The  peo¬ 
ple  out  here  are  a  wide-awake,  active  people.  As  in  Rome  the  roads 
indicate  a  high  state  of  civilization,  so  here.  Betting  is  the  highest 
endowment  of  the  race,  and  uniform  success  carries  a  man  to  any  posi¬ 
tion  he  may  wish  to  attain. 

If  you  wish  any  sage  bushes,  cac  ti,  town  or  country  bonds,  alkali, 
or  fine  stones,  they  can  be  furnished  here  in  abundance. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.” — I.  M.  B. 

Foreign. — London,  3,400,701.  Deaths  for  weekending  June  6,  1,257; 
19.22  per  1000.  Typhoid  fever,  16  ;  diphtheria,  7.  No  small-pox. 

Paris,  1,851,792.  Deaths  for  the  week  ending  June  12,  814;  22.85 
per  1000.  Typhoid  fever,  15.  No  small-pox. 

Bermuda.  Annual  report  for  1873. — Whites,  4956;  colored, 
8035.  Of  the  whites,  ratio  per  1000,  20.17;  of  the  colored  24.19. 
Being  a  decrease  among  the  whites  of  1.20  per  1000,  and  increase  of 
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5.51  among  the  colored,  as  compared  with  1872.  Of  Zymotic  dis¬ 
eases,  15  ;  13  of  whites,  2  colored.  Tubercular  diseases,  552  ;  35  of  col¬ 
ored,  17  of  whites. 

Cholera. — The  Morning  Post,  under  the  date  of  June  7,  publishes  : 
“The  cholera  has  broken  out  in  the  Haute-Silesie,  prevailing  in  the 
coal  region  with  extreme  violence.” — “  Copenhagen,  June  6,  quaran¬ 
tine  was  instituted  against  vessels  arriving  from  Havre  lest  cholera 
should  be  introduced  from  Denmark. — Gaz.  Hebei. 

Population.  We  are  under  obligations  to  sfeveral  correspondents 
for  information  in  regard  to  population  ;  but  we  still  have  a  number 
of  reports  wanting  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  of  much  less  interest. 

The  Artist’s  Holiday. — No  persons  more  than  artists  are  sensible 
of  the  unhealthy  conditions  attending  their  winter  studies  and  grand 
exhibitions.  A  studio  filled  with  rubbish  ; — debris  of  old  pictures,  and 
new,  pictures  covered  with  dust  and  dusty  newspapers  which  must  not 
bebrushed;  studies  and  subjects  for  study — sometimes  shaded  with  mould 
and  at  others  with  mouldering  canvas  waiting  to  be  touched  up,  old 
drapery  and  old  paper  caps  — and,  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  old  tobacco 
pipes  and  “  fine  cut” — contribute  to  make  up  the  standing  furniture  of 
a  successful  artist’s  studio.  And  then  comes  opening  night.  Much 
time  has  been  spent,  and  much  anxiety  felt  meanwhile  about  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  his  pictures.  The  gallery  is  brilliantly  lighted,  more  gas  is  turned 
on  than  the  burners  can  possibly  consume,  ventilation  is  habitually  de¬ 
ficient,  the  greater  the  crowd  the  greater  the  success — and  the  greater 
the  danger  to  health.  Persons  with  sound  lungs  and  strong  constitu¬ 
tions  are  endangered  thereby,  and  those  with  diseased  lungs  and  weak 
constitutions  attend  such  places  at  their  peril.  But  just  now  the  artist 
is  free.  This  is  his  holiday.  Let  us  follow  him  up  the  Hudson. 
Watching  his  chance  from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  noble  steamers  that 
almost  hourly  take  in  the  grand  panorama,  he  at  last  slyly  slips  off, 
stool  in  hand  done  up  like  a  walking  stick,  and  pockets  full  of  sketch¬ 
ing-tools — and  now  he  is  in  his  glory !  Not  alone  of  living,  glowing 
pictures,  but  the  bracing,  invigorating  air.  In  his  study  of  his  subjects 
for  next  winter’s  labor,  he  himself  becomes  a  subject,  and  could  you 
only  paint  him  under  the  shady  tree  while  he  sketches  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  twinkling  in  the  boughs  before  him,  you  would  appreciate 
the  scene  to  its  full,  because  you  would  share  it  with  him.  You 
would  take  in  the  pure  air,  you  would  swell  as  he  does,  your  pale 
cheeks  would  glow,  and  your  whole  system  would  be  fortified  for  a 
winter’s  campaign.  Even  one  day  in  the  week  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  Hudson,  is  better  than  a  thousand  in  the  tents  of  the  heated 
city. 

Tbephining. — We  are  thankful  to  one  and  all  of  our  exchanges 
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who  notice  us  by  name,  who  are  generous  enough  to  place  the  names 
of  our  contributors  over  papers  which  have  been  first  contributed  to 
us,  and  who  add  “ From  the  Sanitarian ,”  to  selections  from  our  pages. 
Bat  we  do  not  like  to  be  trephined.  It  is  a  disagreeable  and  painful 
operation;  a  good  deal  worse  than  leeching,  for  the  taking  of  a  little 
blood  sometimes  is  soothing.  Bat  trephining— boring  a  hole  in  one’s 
skull — is  decidedly  unpleasant,  and  drawing  the  brains  out,  without 
so  much  as  saying  whose  head  it  is,  makes  one  feel  nervous,  and  bad, 
Chloroform,  under  such  circumstances,  does  no  good.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  rather  aggravates  the  pain. — e.  y.}  “  The  Sanitarian  : — We 
take  pleasure  in  frequently  noticing  this  excellent  journal,  which  is 
certainly  doing  a  very  efficient  work  in  the  dissemination  of  scienific, 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  public  hygiene,”  etc. — H.  R.,  for  July. 
You  take  pleasure  in  it.  Of  course  you  do,  because  in  the  same 
number  of  your  notice,  under  the  guise  of  an  editorial,  you  take  a 
page  from  The  Sanitarian,  which  you  palm  off  as  your  brains  !  And 
besides,  in  the  same  number  you  have  one  of  our  best  cogitations 
calculated  to  do  us  some  credit,  and  lest  it  should  do  so,  you  add  at 
the  bottom  “  SelT — It  is,  decidedly.  Another  of  our  good  things 
you  attribute  to  somebody  else  !  And  another,  you  adopt  with  our 
contributor’s  name,  as  if  addressed  to  you,  without  telling  whence  you 
obtained  it.  A  religious  exchange  before  us  is  almost  as  bad.  Ad¬ 
ministers  to  The  Sanitarian  a  dose  of  soothing  syrup,  and  straight¬ 
way  confiscates  us  editorially.  We  have  no  faith  in  that  editor’s 
religion.  lie  takes  things  belonging  to  other  people. 

Such  things  are  unhealthy,  and  should  be  avoided. 

1774 — Centennial  of  Chemistry — 1874. 

To  the  Chemists  of  America. — The  year  1774  was  rendered  me¬ 
morable  by  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Joseph  Priestly,  by  researches 
on  Chlorine  by  Scheele,  and  important  investigations  undertaken 
by  Lavoisier,  which  eventually  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  phlogistic 
hypothesis  ;  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain  having  been  con¬ 
tributed  on  the  first  of  August,  1774,  by  Dr.  Priestly. 

A  re-union  of  American  chemists,  for  mutual  exchange  of  ideas 
and  observations,  would,  it  is  believed,  foster  a  feeling  of  fraternity 
among  us,  and  is  considered  by  the  undersigned  eminently  desirable. 
The  approaching  centennial  affords  a  fitting  occasion  for  such  a 
gathering.  We,  therefore,  invite  the  chemists  of  America  to  meet  at 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  where  Priestley  lies  entombed,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1874,  to  celebrate,  by  appropriate  exercises,  this 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  chemistry. 

George  F.  Barker,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Charles  F.  Chandler,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  NewYork. 

And  many  others. 

Communications  should  be  sent  to 

H.  Carrington  Bolton, 

Chairman  of  the  General  Committee, 

School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
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Obituary. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 

Boston,  July  1,  1874. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  held  this  day, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  following  address  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditcli,  announcing  the  death  and  recalling  the 
services  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  George  Derby,  be 
printed  in  circular  form  for  distribution. 

F.  W.  Draper,  M.D. 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Health: — 

A  few  days  since,  I  warned  you  of  the  serious  illness  of  our  dear 
friend  and  honored  Secretary,  Dr.  George  Derby.  It  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  have  summoned  you  again  in  consequence  of  his 
death. 

Permit  me  to  recall  to  your  notice  some  of  the  more  salient  points 
in  his  history,  with  many  of  which,  you,  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  this  Board,  are  already  partially  or  perchance  fully  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Dr.  Derby  was  born  in  Salem,  in  1819  ;  he  was  the  son  of  John 
Derby,  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  city. 

He  took  his  degree  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1843. 
For  many  years  he  practised  very  quietly  in  Boston,  but  was  little 
known  by  the  public,  or  to  the  profession,  until  the  late  war  brought 
to  light  his  latent  energy,  and  his  admirable  character.  During 
a  recent  conversation  with  him,  he  told  me  he  believed  that  a  love  of, 
and  devotion  to,  music  impaired  his  reputation  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  I  think  he  judged  rightly.  Finally,  the  rebellion  broke 
forth ;  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln  upon  the  patriotism  of  the 
country  found  our  friend  prompt  and  determined  to  do  his  whole  duty. 
He  entered  again  with  praiseworthy  zeal  into  all  the  work  of  student 
life.  He  took  special  lessons  in  practical  surgery  from  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  surgeons,  and  with  more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  studied  out 
the  improvements  in  medicine  and  surgery  that  had  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  during  the  many  years  since  his  pupilage,  from  1838  to  1843. 
This  act  marked  two  of  those  traits  of  character  which  we,  his  associ¬ 
ates  on  the  Board  of  Health,  have  seen  and  admired  so  much  during 
our  intercourse  with  him:  viz.,  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  thorough¬ 
ness  in  his  dealings  with  any  question.  He  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  care  of  our  patriot  soldiers  without  fitting  himself  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manner  for  the  task.  He  received  from  Governor  Andrew  the 
commission  of  surgeon  of  the  23d  Begiment  of  the  Massachusetts  Vol¬ 
unteers.  He  went  through  the  whole  war  without  a  furlough,  and  was 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  the  soldiers.  He  was 
fearless  in  presence  of  danger  ;  performing  important  operations  on  the 
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field  while  under  fire,  with  a  perfect  coolness  and  deliberation,  when 
others,  superior  to  him  in  authority,  shrank  from  the  ordeal  to  which 
his  sense  of  professional  duty  summoned  him. 

Having  thus  served  with  a  reputation  for  ability  and  devotion  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  one,  he  left  the  army  at  the  final  closing  of  the  war,  a 
man  comparatively  broken  down  in  health,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
commencing  anew  his  professional  life.  For  months,  by  most  careful 
regimen,  and  the  daily  use  of  quinine,  he  had  fought  against  the  in¬ 
sidious  encroachments  of  malarial  disease. 

When  the  war  closed  the  reaction  took  place,  in  a  corresponding  de¬ 
pression  of  his  health. 

The  Government  fully  appreciating  his  worth,  and  desirous  of  aiding 
him  in  his  perfect  recovery,  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  the  National 
Soldiers’  Home,  at  Augusta,  Maine. 

After  several  months’  residence  there,  having  partially  at  least  re¬ 
gained  his  vigor,  he  resumed  practice  in  Boston.  He  came  back  to  us 
a  man  of  noteworthy  fame,  as  a  patriot,  as  an  able  and  full  practised 
surgeon,  and  a  most  high-toned  gentleman. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  published  some  papers  relating  to  Hygiene, 
and  he  was  called  to  fill  the  post  of  surgeon  at  the  City  Hospital.  He 
also  was  made  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Harvard  College. 

During  the  war,  he  had  married  Miss  Parsons,  a  most  estimable  lady, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Parsons,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  She  was  one  of  the  many  ladies  of  the  first 
families  of  the  State  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  nursing  of  our  sick 
soldiery,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Union.  That  marriage  added  a  charm 
to  his  life  it  had  never  known  before.  The  pride  he  took  in  instilling 
cliivalric  ideas  of  honor  into  his  children  was  very  charming  to  myself, 
when  admitted  occasionally  into  some  of  the  closest  intercourse  of  pri¬ 
vate  friendship.  He  was  expanding  daily,  and  daily  rising  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  peers  in  the  profession,  and  with  the  public. 

June  21,  1869,  just  five  years  ago,  the  Legislature  passed  the  Act 
establishing  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Ten  years  previously  Dr.  Derby  had  edited  the  Report  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  relating  to  the  births  marriages  and  deaths  in  Massachusetts. 
In  the  preface  to  the  Report,  in  1867,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  used 
the  following  language  iu  reference  to  Dr.  Derby,  that  “  during  the  late 
wrar  he  was  four  years  in  active  service,  with  the  largest  reputation  as 
surgeon.” 

His  publications,  as  well  as  his  acquired  reputation  at  the  State 
House  and  abroad,  readily  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  most  fitted, 
on  the  score  of  his  manliness,  ability  and  integrity,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  new  Board.  He,  in  fact,  had  no  rival. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  us  :  of  the  great 
works  he  has  inaugurated,  and  successfully  carried  forward.  But  none 
of  us,  I  suspect,  even  now  realize  how  devoted  he  has  been.  We  all 
know  how  often  and  how  perfectly  we  trusted  him.  We  felt  that  the 
honor  of  our  Board  would  be  always  cautiously  and  firmly  sustained. 
We  remember  his  genial  and  commanding  presence  ;  his  indefatigable 
zeal  in  everything  that  was  ordered  by  the  Board.  We  were  sure  of 
him,  as  the  most  reliable  person  w'e  could  have.  How  much  the  pres- 
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ent  position  of  the  Board,  as  a  motive  force  in  this  community,  depends 
on  his  really  wonderful  faculty  of  meeting  and  of  moulding  men,  we 
shall  never  exactly  know.  For  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  words  would 
fail  me  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  him  for  the  present 
standing  of  the  Board.  He  guarded  our  honor  with  so  jealous  a  care, 
that  sometimes  I  was  inclined  to  think  him  unduly  cautious,  and  per¬ 
haps  too  far-reaching  in  his  anticipations  of  possible  evils  about  to  fall 
upon  the  Board.  These  sombre  anticipations,  I  have  been  of  late  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  were  owing  to  ill  health.  They  assumed,  sometimes, 
the  appearance  of  dire  forebodings  for  the  safety  of  the  Board,  when 
obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  popular  criticism.  He  could  not  feel,  as 
I  have  ever  felt,  that  certainly,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  if 
our  Board  should  be  for  any  reason  abolished  by  any  legislature,  its 
immediate  successor  would  be  compelled,  by  public  opinion,  to  call  an¬ 
other  board  of  similar  character,  into  existence.  State,  or  preventive 
medicine,  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  into  the  conscience  of  the  English 
speaking  race,  that  hereafter  Boards  of  Health,  or  in  other  words,  for 
the  prevention  of  disease,  must  forever  exist ;  and  they  will  have  more 
and  more  weight  upon  the  policy  of  States  and  of  nations,  as  well  as  upon 
the  private  habits  of  individuals. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  lesson  that  rises  to  us  from  the  life- 
work  of  our  dear  friend  and  co-laborer  in  a  most  noble  cause  ? 

Why  simply  this :  let  us  one  and  all  go  on  with  renewed  zeal  and 
with  an  untiring  devotion  that  shall  be  worthy  of  him.  Let  us  make 
his  course  our  example  in  our  future  career.  If  we  do  this,  I  have  no 
fear ;  for  the  future  of  any  cause  must  be  bright,  provided  it  be  carried 
forward  intelligently  and  with  the  single  endeavor  to  do  honestly  and 
justly  the  duty  of  the  hour,  as  our  friend  Derby  always  did  his. 

God  grant  his  grace  to  each  one  of  us,  and  enable  all  of  us  to  feel, 
during  our  future  connection  with  the  Board,  the  beauty  of  the  example 
left  to  us  by  the  life  of  our  dead  associate  ! 
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1 .  The  purport  of  this  book  is  to  fill  a  place  indicated  by  the  [au¬ 
thor,  as  follows  :  “  Crowds  of  works  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 

late  great  war  have  appeared  during  the  last  two  years,  and  still^the 
cry  seems  to  be,  ‘they  come.’  The  theme  of  all  is  death  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  enemy.  Tactics,  manoeuvres,  organization,  projectiles, 
arms, — all  these,  and  kindred  subjects  are  discussed  from  various 
points  of  view,  lessons  being  drawn  in  regard  to  what  should  be 
followed,  what  avoided,  when  next  armies  take  the  field.  In  none 
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of  these,  however,  do  we  find  more  than  a  passing  allusion,  if  so  much 
as  that,  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  soldier,  by  whom  battles  are  to  be  won  ;  for  his  treatment  and 
management,  when  struck  down  in  fight,  or  by  the  subtle  and  deadly 
influence  of  disease.” 

This  extract  is  amply  suggestive  of  the  purpose  of  the  volume. 
The  potency  of  practical  hygiene  to  great  armies  is  herein  summar¬ 
ized  under  twenty-three  appropriate  headings  comprehending  the 
education,  regimen,  and  general  service  of  the  soldier  in  peace  and 
war,  and  never  lost  sight  of  as  an  essential  conservative  power  applic¬ 
able  to  all  of  the  varying  conditions  of  a  soldier’s  life.  Under  the 
intelligent  application  of  hygiene,  military  surgery  assumes  a  new 
aspect. 

In  time  of  peace,  bodies  of  men  which  would  otherwise  be  deci¬ 
mated  by  fever,  are  preserved  in  health;  and  in  time  of  -war,  injuries 
which  twenty-live  years  ago  were  almost  uniformly  fatal,  are  at  the 
present  time  as  uniformly  recovered  from.  But  besides  the  spe¬ 
cial  object  of  the  work  as  indicated  by  the  title,  its  principles  are  of 
universal  application.  Everything  that  is  said  of  military  hospitals 
in  regard  to  plan,  space,  sunlight,  warming,  aeration,  &c  ;  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  female  nurses  in  handling  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  ali¬ 
mentation,  and  most  of  the  details  of  these  several  subjects,  are  no 
less  profitable  lessons  for  civil  hospitals  and  practice,  than  for  mili¬ 
tary,  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  all  persons  who 
accept  the  duties  and  responsibdities  of  hospital  directors.  It  is  the 
ablest  book  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 

2.  The  Manual  by  the  same  author,  is  a  concise  abstract  of  the 
mostuseful  knowledge  for  soldiers,  “in  regard  to  the  best  means  of 
preserving  their  own  health,  decreasing  the  risks  of  sickness,  and  af¬ 
fording  some  measure  of  aid  to  their  comrades  when  attacked  by 
illness  or  wounded  in  battle.”  We  especially  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  brief  article  on  Beer.  “  Taken  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  or  during  hot  weather,  it  stupefies  the  person,  incapacitates 
him  for  work,  and  renders  him  liable  to  illness,  either  fullness  in  the 
head,  or  oppression  in  the  chest.  When  long  indulged  in,  it  de¬ 
ranges  digestion,  renders  the  stomach  irritable,  induces  a  feeling  of 
sickness  and  want  of  appetite  for  meals,  and  moreover,  tends  to 
cause  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.” 

Food:  Its  varieties,  chemical  composition,  nutritive  value,  com¬ 
parative  digestibility,  physiological  functions  and  uses,  preparation, 
culinary  treatment,  preservation,  adulteration  etc.;  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  four  Cantor  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  1868.  By 
H.  Letheby,  M.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  &c.,  2d  ed.  12  mo.  p.  255.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book,  in  no  way  critical  or  abstruse.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  the  popular  reader ;  while  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
scope,  terse  comprehensiveness  and  scientific  accuracy.  It  treats 
of  the  varieties  of  Food — their  chemical  composition  and  nutritive 
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value ;  comparative  digestibility,  functions  of  different  foods,  etc., 
and  unwholesome  and  adulterated  food. 

Sanitary  Subjects. — By  Richard  J.  Halton,  Licentiate  of  King  and 
Queens  College  of  Physicians ;  of  the  Poyal  College  of  physicians, 
Edinborough ;  Medical  Office  of  Health,  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  192.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox. 

This  book  consists  of  twelve  short  lectures  on  sanitary  subjects,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  with  especial  recognition  of  the  propagation 
of  diseases  by  organic  germs.  It  is  a  book  well  adapted  to  popular 
reading,  and  replete  with  sound  knowledge  promotive  of  good  health 
and  long  life. 

The  Sewage  Question  :  Comprising  a  Series  of  Reports ; — being  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  condition  of  the  principal  sewage  farms  and  sewage 
works  of  the  Kingdom.  From  Dr.  Letheby’s  “  Notes  and  Chemical  Ana¬ 
lysis.”  Reprint  with  additions  from  the  “  Medical  Press  and  Circular,” 
12mo.  pp.  201.  London:  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox.  1872. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  body,  in  this  country  at  least,  interested  in 
the  importance  of  excrement  nuisances  as  factors  in  disease,  to  carefully 
read  this  volume.  It  consists  of  the  practical  experiences  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  plans  and  systems  hitherto  tried,  and  the  observations  of  a  number 
of  the  most  competent  health  inspectors  and  sanitarians  of  England. 

The  subject  is  treated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  sanitary  questions  of  the  time.  It  is  indeed,  only  just  now  as  it 
were,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  etiology  of  epidemic 
diseases,  especially,  has  demonstrated  the  danger  of  this  source  of  prop¬ 
agation  and  the  necessity  of  controlling  it.  The  real  question  at  issue 
in  this  relation,  is  the  'protection  of  human  life ,  not  the  “  utilization  of 
sewage,”  the  preservation  of  manure,  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  other 
insignificant  side  issues.  Treatment  and  disposal  necessarily  follow, 
but  these  questions  should  under  no  circumstances  be  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  main  one,  lest  attention  be  diverted  from  the  real 
source  of  danger — the  poisonous  emanations.  Every  farmer  knows  the 
value  of  excreta  to  his  crops,  but  very  few  farmers  recognize  the  danger  of 
contaminating  drinking  water  by  privy  vaults,  manure  spreading  and 
irrigation.  And  the  traders  in  sewage  ordinarily  know  not,  or  if  they 
know,  regard  not  the  difference  between  the  mere  deodorization  and  the 
disinfection  of  their  wares.  We  would  have  no  restriction  in  regard  to 
the  utilization  of  sewage  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  unquestionable  and 
almost  untold  value.  But  one  restriction — aye,  absolute  prohibition — 
we  would  have,  that  none  should  be  utilized  until  it  is  thoroughly 
divested  of  dangerous  conditions.  And  by  sewage  in  this  relation,  we 
would  be  understood  as  including  human  excreta  in  every  form. 

The  practice  of  sewage  irrigation  in  this  country,  as  yet,  justifies  no 
conclusions.  And  “  the  truth  is,”  elsewhere,  “  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
precise  knowledge  on  the  question  at  issue.  Sewage  irrigation  as  a  rule 
has  been  carried  on  in  localities  where  much  harm  could  not  arise  from 
it  at  the  worst.  Again,  it  has  always  been  a  canon  of  sewage  irriga¬ 
tion  that  the  irrigated  lands  should  be  situated  in  as  sparsely  populated 
places  as  practicable,  or  removed  entirely  from  inhabited  localities. 
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The  evidence  pointing  to  little  or  no  unwholesomeness  from  sewage  ir¬ 
rigation  in  England,  has  been  necessarily  largely  obtained  from  sewage- 
irrigated  lands  so  circumstanced  ;  and  although  abundantly  sufficient  to 
justify  sewage  irrigation  'when  thus  carried  out  away  from  centres  of 
population,  it  does  not  prove  more  than  this.  The  paucity  of  evidence 
one  way  or  the  other  is  shown  by  the  limited  number  of  facts  which 
can  be  adduced,  by  their  constant  repetition,  and  by  the  few  and  insig¬ 
nificant  additions  which  have  been  made  to  them  of  late  years. 

“  The  whole  subject  requires,  indeed,  to  be  examined  anew,  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  public  health  question.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  local  Government  Board  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  carry  out,  and  which  could  be  done  by  it  in  a  manner  that 
would  secure  fully  tlm  confidence  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public. 
That  the  importance  of  the  questions  at  issue  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Department  is  manifest  from  a  report  now  before  us, 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  on  an  outbreak  of  fever  supposed  to  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Northampton  sewage  meadows.  This  report  furnishes 
important  additional  evidence  to  the  effect,  first,  that  no  unwholesome¬ 
ness  appears  to  attach  to  labor  on  sewage-irrigated  land  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  there  is  an  occasional  source  of  danger  to  health  from  such 
land  which  needs  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  namely:  the  danger 
of  water  in  the  outflow  channel  of  the  irrigated  land  when  an  open 
channel,  being  mistaken  for  ordinary  brook  water  and  used  for 
drinking.  The  principles  which  should  guide  the  action  of  a  sani¬ 
tary  authority  in  this  matter,  have  been  fully  and  authoritatively  set 
forth  in  an  official  paper  published  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  entitled  “  Report  on  certain  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  Excrement  Nuisances  in  Toions  and  Vdlages Tins  report  is 
based  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the  different  arrangements  in  use 
for  the  disposal  of  excrement  in  numerous  towns  and  villages. 

“  It  is  one  thing  to  determine  the  best  possible  modes  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  and  sewage  utilization  ;  it  is  another  and  very  different  thing  to 
ascertain  the  practicable  application  of  such  a  mode  under  different 
conditions  of  population.  ...  It  is  a  fact  that  water  sewerage,  though 
the  best  mode  of  sewage  disposal  known,  is  inapplicable,  as  a  sole  sys¬ 
tem,  in  many  towns  and  villages.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  sewage  irriga¬ 
tion,  although  it  may  be  the  best  means  of  sewage  utilization  known, 
is  inapplicable  in  not  a  few  localities.  Other  modes  of  sewage  disposal 
are  a  necessity,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this,  in  respect  to  the 
different  other  modes  in  use,  is  that  adopting  them,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  local  authorities  and  upon  individuals  to  carry  them  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  nuisance.”* 

The  volume  before  us  containing  the  reports  on  various  modes  in  use, 
we  commend  as  a  good  starting  point  for  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  subject  in  its  various  aspects. 

Sanitary  Arrangements  for  Dwellings.  By  William  Eassie,  C.  E., 
F.L.S.,  F.  G.  S. ,  etc.,  12  mo.  pp.  188,  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1874. 
This  work  accounts  of  the  most  ordinary  defects  in  dwelling  houses 
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and  public  institutions  in  respect  to  drainage,  water  supply,  venti¬ 
lation,  warming  and  lighting ;  and  suggests  effective  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  and  remedying  such  defects.  The  latest  improvements  in  drain¬ 
pipes,  traps,  ventilating,  gas-lighting,  etc.,  are  illustrated  by  cuts  and 
lucid  explanations.  It  also  treats  of  Dampness ,  Ground  air ,  Cesspools, 
Earth  and  Ash-closets,  Dust-bins,  disinfection,  etc.  Familiarity  with 
its  contents,  and  the  practical  application  of  its  teachings  are  essential 
knowledge  for  the  protection  of  health.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
manuals  on  sanitary  science  hitherto  published. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs:  Tubercle  and  Consumption.  Twelve 
Lectures.  By  Dr.  Ludwig  Buhl,  Prof,  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
General  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Munich,  etc.,  etc.  Translated 
from  second  German  edition.  By  Matthew  D.  Mann,  M.D.,  and  Samuel 
B.  St.  John,  M.D.  12mo.  pp.  161.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

A  book  of  nice  pathological  distinctions  on  the  different  phases 
of  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs ;  and  the  nature  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  and  consumption.  The  latter  part  of  the  work,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  etiology  of  tubercle,  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consider¬ 
ation.  The  author’s  views  are  radically  different  from  the  views 
generally  entertained,  while  they  are  maintained  by  extensive  ob¬ 
servation  and  profound  pathology.  And  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
from  the  time  of  Laennec  to  the  present,  the  opinions  of  any  student  of 
tubercle  are  more  worthy  of  study  or  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  pathology  of  tubercle  than  those  of  Prof.  Buhl.  The  theo¬ 
ries  of  Niemeyer  may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners 
of  the  researches  of  Buhl,  and  yet,  they  are  in  reality  founded  upon 
them.  The  infection  theory  of  tuberculosis  is  peculiarly  Buhl’s,  and  it 
is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  person  the  profession  is  indebted  for 
the  newly  awakened  zeal  in  the  study  of  this  disease.  “  Ever  since  I 
made  my  debut  as  a  teacher  in  1847,”  he  writes,  “  I  have  constantly 
entertained  the  idea  that  miliary  tubercle  is  a  disease  due  to  specific  ab¬ 
sorption  and  infection .”  *  We  commend  the  book  as  one  which  no 
physician  who  would  be  “  up  ”  ia  his  profession,  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Sciences  :  Comprising  Manuals  of  Anat¬ 
omy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Sur¬ 
gery,  and  Obstetrics,  for  the  use  of  students.  By  Henry  Hartshorn, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 
477  illustrations :  large  12  mo.  pp.,  1024.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C. 
Lea,  1874. 

The  second  edition  of  this  conspectus  for  students  and  manual  for  prac¬ 
titioners  attests  the  estimation  which  has  been  placed  upon  it ;  and  we 
doubt  not  this  second  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  will  win 
for  it  still  more  general  use.  The  progress  of  medicine  in  the  several 
departments,  during  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  issued,  has  been  carefully  summed  up  and  elucidated.  The 
greatest  amount  in  Chemistry,  comprising  both  the  old  and  the  new 
equivalents  and  formulae  of  important  substances  and  reactions,  and 
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thus  effecting  a  plain  and  accurate  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system.  Materia  Medica,  Practice,  Obstetrics  and  Surgery  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  marked  improvements  in  these  several  departments  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval.  Altogether  as  a  conspectus  of  the  several  departments 
of  which  it  treats  and  as  a  concise  review  book  it  is  unequalled. 

Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics  :  Physiologically  and  Therapeutically 
considered.  By  P.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,F.B.S.  pp.  600,  Philadelphia : 
Henry  C.  Lea. 

Of  the  many  books  published  on  food  recently,  this  one  is  the 
best.  The  endless  discussions  indulged  in  by  physiologists  and  others 
as  to  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  and  muscular  force  and  vital  energy, 
are  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  the  physiology  of  food, 
on  the  now  accepted  doctrines  of  “Conservation  of  Energy  and  Cor¬ 
relation  of  Forces,”  as  applied  by  Grover  in  1842  to  the  physical  world. 
The  use  of  certain  foods  because  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  or  carbon,  is  shown  to  be  as  unreliable,  often,  as  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  certain  medicines  is,  from  the  incompatibility  of  any  two  or 
more  as  ascertained  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  The  exceptions  show 
the  value  of  the  rules.  Nitrogenous  foods  assist  in  the  formation  of  fat 
and  carbonaceous  food  in  the  production  of  muscular  energy,  as  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  corroborated  by  Frank- 
land,  Parkes  and  Speck.  In  regard  to  the  elimination  of  urea  as  the 
result  of  muscular  action,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  experiments  conducted  by  Flint  upon  Weston  are  unsatisfactory. 
Elimination  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  food  ingested. 

For  achohol  some  virtue  is  claimed  as  an  alimentary  body.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  views  on  this  subject  coincide  with  Parkes'  and  others,  that  all  of 
the  alchohol  does  not  pass  from  the  body,  that  it  acts  like  a  spur  in  the 
side  of  the  horse,  eliciting  force,  though  not  supplying  it.  Liebig’s 
theories  of  the  action  of  food  are  shown  to  be  untenable.  And  Lie¬ 
big’s  extract  of  beef  to  be  a  food,  when  given  in  large  quantities.  The 
chapters  on  food  for  corpulency  or  weak  digestion,  and  preparations 
for  the  sickroom,  etc.,  are  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  excellent  volume, 
fully  illustrating  the  author’s  teachings  that  the  preservation  of  health 
cannot  be  maintained  by  fixed  rules.  As  with  all  sudden  departures,. 
Bantingism  is  shown  to  have  done  harm.  The  book  should  be  in  every 
library. 

Milk  Analysis.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  examination  of  milk 
and  its  derivatives,  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 

By  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn,  M.  It.  C.  S.  pp.  73  New  York:  D.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand. 

This  little  treatise  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
analytical  chemist ;  but  owing  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  apparatus 
employed — platinum  saucers,  etc.,  of  little  practical  utility  to  others. 
The  author  regards  the  lact07neter  and  creamometer  as  wholly  unrelia¬ 
ble  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  the  solid  constituents;, 
he  therefore  discards  them,  and  confines  himself  to  analysis  as  the  only 
reliable  means.  There  is  great  need  of  such  information  as  this,  and 
we  commend  the  volume  as  one  well  calculated  to  promote  intelligence 
on  a  most  important  subject. 
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The  Science  of  Homoeopathy,  or  a  Critical  and  Synthetical  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Homoeopathic  School.  By  Charles  J. 
Hempel,  M.  D.  New  York  :  Boericke  &  Tafel. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Homoeopathy  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
disease,  “  is  that  the  vital  organism  is  tainted  by  a  primitive  miasm  to 
which  Hahnemann  applied  the  name  of  Psoba.”  .  .This  disease  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  assumed  several  forms  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  but  spreading  farther  and  farther  in  the  shape  of  a  horrible  erup¬ 
tion,  found  at  last  some  alleviation  in  those  means  of  cleanliness 
which  the  Crusaders  had  brought  along  with  them  from  the  East,  such 
as  cotton  and  linen  shirts,  which  had  been  unknown  in  Europe  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  the  frequent  use  of  warm  baths.  These  means,  together  with 
an  increasing  refinement  and  more  select  nourishment,  succeeded,  in  a 
couple  of  centuries,  in  diminishing  the  disgusting  appearance  of  psora, 
so  as  fo  reduce  the  disease  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to 
an  ordinary  eruption,  the  common  itch.” 

At  that  period  of  time,  the  itch  was  the  most  universally  prevalent 
of  all  diseases,  and  this  circumstance  would  seem  to  have  given  color 
to  Hahnemann’s  theory.  Moreover,  the  itch  was  then  as  now,  when 
left  to  itself,  a  disease  which  rarely  or  never  gets  well.  But  unfortunately 
for  the  stability  of  his  theory — that  the  itch  was  an  inherent  constitu¬ 
tional  taint,  it  was  not  long  afterwards  discovered  to  be  wholly  an  ex¬ 
ternal  taint,  due  to  a  local  irritation  caused  by  an  acarus. 

But  nothing  daunted,  our  present  authority  tells  us  :  “  The  disorders 
which  Hahnemann  has  enumerated  do  indeed  exist,  but  not  as”  (Hah¬ 
nemann  taught),  “  a  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  itch  by  local 
means.  The  practical  disadvantage  arising  from  Hahnemann’s  er¬ 
roneous  theory  concerning  the  evil  consequences  of  what  he  considers 
as  a  mere  suppression  of  the  eruption,  consists  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  swear  by  the  words  of  the  master,  entail  upon  the  itch-patient  a 
long  period  of  avoidable  distressing  and  loathsome  suffering,  which  is 
spared  him  by  those  who,  following  the  light  obtained  by  recent  investiga¬ 
tions,  (!)  “treat  the  disease  as  a  local  cutaneous  disorder,  with  such  lo¬ 
cal  means  as  are  known  to  be  effectual  in” — creating  (?)  by  no  means,  “ex¬ 
terminating  the  itch  mite.  Among  these  the  sulphur  ointment  holds 
the  first  rank.”  This  is  characteristic  of  homoeopathic  progress.  And 
the  present  “  Scientific  Idea  and  Pact  of  Homoeopathy  ”  is  summed  up 
in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  science — wholly  discarding  the  known 
truths  of  physiology  and  pathology — reiterating  theories  based  upon 
the  conclusions  of  Hahnemann,  which  the  author  himself  acknowledges 
and  shows  were  based  upon  false  dogmas,  while  he  urges  their  “  perfect 
accord  with  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  physicism,  more 
especially  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces,”  which 
doctrine  he  seems  to  treat  as  the  great  homoeopathic  discovery  of  modern 
times,  and  about  which  he  writes  with  as  much  learning  as  he  does 
about  medicine.  And  in  this  he  is,  withal,  perfectly  consistent.  Ac¬ 
cepting  this  book  as  an  authority,  homoeopathy  is  eminently  progressive. 
It  used  to  be  the  case  that  infinitesimal  doses  was  a  doctrine  in 
homoeopathy  no  less  cardinal  than  inherent  Psora,  and  similia 
similibus  curantur.  The  author  claims  to  have  been  from  the  first 
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among  the  foremost  to  condemn  all  exclusiveness  regarding  doses,  and 
to  have  contended  as  he  now  contends,  “that  it  is  every  physician’s 
right  to  prescribe  such  a  dose  of  the  appropriate  remedy  as  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  may  6eem  best  calculated  to  strike  down  the  enemy  disease  most 
effectually  and  quickly.”  And  yet  the  same  author  in  his  preface  to 
Hahnemann’s  “  Chronic  Diseases”  teaches  that  “  the  spiritual  force  of 
the  homoeopathic  preparation  increases  in  proportion  as  the  process  of 
trituration  is  carried  up  to  a  higher  degree,”  and  condemns  “  the 
recklessness  with  which  many  homoeopathic  practitioners  use  either  low 
or  high  potencies  and  administer  large  or  small  doses,”  as  “  altogether 
unpardonable  and  a  species  of  quackery  sui  generis .” 

Lord  of  Himself '.  A  Novel,  by  Francis  H.  Underwood,  pp.  512. 
Boston :  Lea  and  Shepard. 

This  new’  novel  fully  sustains  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  the  author  in  the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere. 
The  story  is  purely  a  fiction,  but  Mr.  Underwood  says  every  one  of  its 
incidents  has  its  foundation  and  parallel  in  actual  events.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Kentucky  wdien  slavery  flourished,  and  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  chivalry  of  that  region,  the  fox  hunts,  the  Christmas  festivities, 
and  the  hospitalities  of  the  great  houses,  are  graphically  described,  as 
are  also  depicted  the  evils  of  the  “peculiar  institution,”  w’hich  finally 
terminated  in  blood.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  story  are  Beauchamp 
Bussell  and  Adelaide  Shelburne.  The  former  on  arriving  at  maturity 
finds  the  family  estates  involved,  by  extravagance  and  fraud,  and  with¬ 
out  energy  and  motive  to  reclaim  it,  until  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Shel¬ 
burne  he  becomes  “  Lord  of  Himself,”  and  retrieves  his  fortune.  The 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  most  excellently  wrought  out,  the  characters 
and  conversation  being  natural  to  the  localities  and  time,  and  altogeth¬ 
er  it  is  one  of  the  best  American  novels  that  has  recently  appeared,  and 
will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  reading  public. 

Thurid  and  other  Poems.  By  G.  E.  0.  Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard, 
1874.  Three  narrative  poem?  that  are  not  poetry.  The  author  under¬ 
stands  versification,  but  has  neither  sentiment  nor  imagination,  and  his 
plots  are  stale  and  commonplace.  We  hope  the  friends  of  the  author 
are  pleased  with  the  production,  for  the  general  public  will  surely  never 
penetrate  into  the  secret  of  these  initials. 

The  book  is  gotten  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  publishers. 

Observations  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Cholera.  By  John 
Murray,  M.  D.,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  late  of  Bengal ; 
pp.  58.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1874. 

This  is  a  commendable  contribution  by  an  enlightened  observer,  to¬ 
wards  an  end  yet  in  the  distance,  accepted  pathology  and  treatment 
of  cholera.  If  all  who  have  the  opportunity  would  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Dr.  Murray,  in  giving  the  benefit  of  their  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  that  end  would  not  only  be  promoted,  but  many  lives  saved 
in  its  prosecution. 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene.  By  D.  A.  Gorton,  M.  D.  pp.  242. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  the  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  is 
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to  throw  some  light  upon  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
physical  conditions  and  environments  of  man. 

The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  man,  which  is  ever  subjecting  him  to 
new  relations,  is  constantly  opening  up  new  phases  of  changed  ac¬ 
tion  upon,  and  new  results  to,  the  human  constitution,  which  will  of 
necessity,  in  the  future,  in  proportion  to  our  keener  appreciation  of 
these  results,  attract  more  and  more  attention  to  this  inviting  field 
of  study.  Dr.  Gorton,  as  many  another  before  him,  has  entered  it 
■with  enthusiasm,  and  hastens  to  announce  it,  in  the  book  before  us. 
He  makes  no  pretence  to  original  research ;  indeed,  he  explicitly 
claims  that  the  best  feature  of  his  volume  is  “  the  number  of  quota¬ 
tions  introduced  from  the  writings  of  distinguished  savans,  past  and 
present.”  The  writings  of  Quetelet,  Hay,  Winslow,  Guy,  Maudsley, 
Carpenter,  Lewes,  and  the  Bible ,  by  whomsoever  presented,  are  in¬ 
structive  and  profitable  reading.  And,  in  so  far  as  Dr.  Gorton  has 
quoted  from  these  authors,  if  the  context  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  he  has  aided  in  the  inculcation  of  wholesome  thought  and 
sound  philosophy.  Our  regret  is,  that  he  had  not  studied  these 
works  with  more  diligence — that  he  had  not  partaken  more  freely  of 
this  feast  of  literature  on  the  subject  which  has  captivated  him,  be¬ 
fore  he  attempted  to  present  it  himself  in  a  popular  and  attractive 
form.  Had  he  done  so,  he  surely  would  not  have  quoted  “Graham’s 
Science  of  Human  Life,”  “  The  Constitution  of  Man,”  by  George 
Combe,  and  “  The  Principles  of  Physiology,”  by  Andrew  Combe, 
as  containing  “  advanced  views  on  the  subject,”  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  physiological  and  psychological  science.  Nor  would 
he  have  made  the  still  worse  mistake,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  effort 
to  level  the  Christian  faith  with  heathen  superstitions  and  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy ;  and,  on  the  other,  attempted  to  elevate  the  moral 
status  of  time-serving  political  idols  by  placing  them  on  the  same 
platfoimi  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  These,  and  the  socialistic 
tenor  of  certain  quotations  in  the  chapter  on  Marriage,  are  serious 
blemishes  to  the  book.  Divested  of  these  blemishes,  this  book 
would  present  many  truly  commendable  qualities,  well  calculated  to 
promote  a  popular  understanding  of  an  important  subject,  promotive 
of  both  physical  and  mental  hygiene;  and  we  trust  that  the  author 
will  lose  no  time  in  re-writing  and  elaborating  the  truly  meritorious 
portion  of  his  work,  wholly  eschewing  the  objectionable  features. 
Docendo  dicimus. 

The  Education  of  American  Girls.  Considered  in  a  series  of  essays, 
edited  by  Anna C.  Brackett.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1874; 
pp.  406.  “  The  Table  of  Contents,”  the  editor  says,  “  sufficiently  in¬ 

dicates  the  purpose  and  aim  of  this  book.”  We  think  not.  The 
evident  purpose  and  aim  of  the  book  is  to  controvert  “Sex  in  Edu¬ 
cation,”  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  which  may  be  learn  ed  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  the  twelve  clever  essays  by  eleven  ladies,  edited 
by  Miss  Brackett.  For  those  who  may  be  induced  by  this  book  to 
read  Dr.  Clarke’s,  we  advise  them  to  read  his  first,  and  then  begin 
Miss  Brackett’s  volume,  by  first  reading  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi’s 
essay,  as  she,  of  all  the  eleven  essayists,  best  comprehends  Dr. 
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Clarke,  from  a  physiological  stand-point.  The  rest  may  be  read  at 
convenience.  Some  of  them  evidently  mistake  Dr.  Clarke’s  teaching, 
or  they  would  say  less  of  the  equal  intellectual  capabilities,  of  which 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  spirited  illustration.  Tiie  whole  trend  of 
Dr.  Clarke’s  essay  is,  education  based  upon  physical  organization 
and  sphere  of  life  ;  each  rejecting  all  comparisons  of  superiority  and 
inferiority,  to  be  advanced  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable 
to  the  highest  culture.  These  circumstances,  Dr.  Clarke  advocates, 
should  be  adapted  to  the  differences  in  functional  organization,  and 
sphere  of  life.  The  ladies  think  not  ;  that  the  girls  being  co-equal, 
are  co-enduring,  no  more  liable  to  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  by 
encountering  all  of  the  hardships,  all  of  the  pressure  to  which  boys 
may  be  subjected  on  the  road  to  fame,  than  the  boys,  and  that  to  be 
thus  co-educated,  exposed  and  pushed,  is  as  much  the  best  way  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  They  rightly  claim  that  co-education  is  not 
responsible  for  the  indulgence  of  errors  in  dress  common  to  school 
girls,  any  more  than  for  defective  ventilation,  or  other  surroundings 
in  conflict  with  health.  And  on  this  issue,  they  have  the  best  of  the 
argument.  Besides,  the  alleged  ill  results  of  too  much  study  or  too 
much  pushing  are  quite  as  common,  if  not,  indeed,  more  so  among 
boys  than  girls;  and  as  a  mere  question  of  physical  endurance,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  girls  are  the  superior  of  boys.  But 
after  all,  it  comes  to  this  :  Are  women  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
fight  their  own  battles,  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  efforts  in 
the  battle  of  life,  or  to  be  the  companions  and  helpmeets  of  men? 
For  those  who  choose  the  former,  co-education  will  the  better  fit 
them  ;  for  the  latter,  not. 

Gdlvano  Therapeutics.  Revised  report  from  Trans.  Illinois  State 
Med.  Society.  By  David  Prince,  M.  D.,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blackiston.  Pamphlet  pp.  64.  A  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  Galvano  Therapeutics,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cases, 
showing  the  usefulness  of  the  treatment. 

Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Virginia,  1873,  pp.  120.  The  most  interesting  subjects  of  discussion 
during  the  proceedings  were  chloroform  and  cerebro-spinal  menin¬ 
gitis.  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker  reported  a  case  of  a  blacksmith  who  had 
in  three  years  taken  83,000  worth  of  chloroform  and  fattened  fifty 
pounds,  He  imagined  himself  tricked.  From  which  delusion  he 
recovered,  lived  fifteen  years  afterwards,  and  died  from  natural 
causes.  The  etiology  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  was  not  dwelt 
upon  to  much  extent,  but  enough  to  show  the  generally  accepted 
belief  in  its  miasmatic  origin.  The  address  of  the  President,  Har¬ 
vey  Black,  M.  D.,  regarding  Irregular  Practitioners  and  Adulterated 
Medicines,  sustains  “  the  well-grounded  belief  ”  that  “  medical  edu¬ 
cation  furnishes  the  only  presumptive  evidence  of  professional  abili¬ 
ties  and  requirement,  and  ought  to  be  the  only  acknowledged  right 
of  an  individual  to  the  exercise  and  honors  of  his  profession.”  For 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  adulteration  of  medicines,  and  food 
as  well,  Dr.  Black  advocates  the  organization  of  a  chemical  bureau 
by  legislative  enactment,  with  the  State  Chemist  at  its  head. 
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The  address  of  Robert  S.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  on  the  Reciprocal  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Medical  Profession  and  Communities,  is  an  excellent  ethical 
discourse  on  a  subject  which  needs  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the 
people. 

A  supplementary  report  to  the  one  presented  at  the  third  session 
of  the  Society,  On  the  Anatomical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Differences  between  the  White  and  Black  Races,  by  Thos.  P.  Atkinson, 
M.  D.,  is  a  defence,  and,  in  our  judgment,  a  successful  one,  of  the 
author’s  previous  report,  and  chiefly  in  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
transactions  consists  of  Gunshot  and  other  Wounds  of  the  Peri¬ 
toneum,  by  Prof.  Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.  ;  Intermittent  and  Remittent 
Fevers,  by  W.  A.  Gillespie,  M.  D.;  Nitrate  of  Amyl  as  an  Antidote  to 
Chloroform,  by  W.  C.  Dabney,  M.  D. ;  Chloroform  in  Obstetrical 
Practice,  by  A.  M.  Fauntelroy,  M.  D. ;  Committee  Report  on  Epi¬ 
demics  of  Piedmont  District,  by  Drs.  D.  A.  Langthorne,  J.  Fauntel¬ 
roy,  and  J.  C.  Green  ;  Saccharated  Pepsin,  by  C.  W.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Report  of  the  Necrological  Committee,  and  several  reports  of  cases — 
all  of  practical  interest. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  vol. 
1,  No.  1,  April  1874,  pp.  24.  This  report  seems  to  come  under  clause 
“( f )”  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Essays  to  pub¬ 
lish  “  such  parts  of  debates  as  it  may  be  deemed  by  this  Committee 
would,  if  published,  be  of  general  interest  to  the  profession  at  large, 
or  tend  to  promote  the  advancement  of  medical  science.”  It  is  a 
condensed  abstract  of  the  practical  subjects  discussed,  from  July, 
1865,  to  May  15th,  1872.  “The  Committee  recommend  that  the 
published  Report,  or  Bulletin,  be  issued  quarterly.” 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1873.  December  1st,  1872.  The 
number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  Asylum,  was  535.  Admitted 
during  the  year  1873,  410.  The  whole  number  under  treatment 
during  the  year  was  945.  Of  this  number,  there  were  discharged — 
recovered,  122;  improved,  42;  unimproved,  141  ;  not  insane,  11; 
died;  49.  Percentage  of  recoveries,  30.  Remained  in  the  Asylum, 
November  30th,  580.  Whole  number  admitted  to  the  Asylum  since 
its  opening,  11,031;  recovered,  4,157 ;  improved,  1,670.  Percentage 
of  recovered  and  improved,  53. 

“There  is  high  authority  for  saying  that  the  percentage  of  recov¬ 
eries  would  be  far  greater  if  insane  patients  were  subjected  to  proper 
treatment  during  the  early  stages  of  disease.  The  recovery  of  four- 
fifths  might  be  reasonably  expected,  if  treated  within  three  months 
from  the  first  attack  ;  while,  if  twelve  months  be  suffered  to  elapse, 
probably  four-fifths  may  be  considered  as  incurable.” 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  is  charac¬ 
terized  throughout  by  rare  executive  skill,  and  devotion  to  progress 
in  his  well-chosen  sphere  of  duty. 

I  if ty -seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  state  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief 
of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Reason.  Philadelphia,  1874. 
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J.  H.  Worthington,  M.  D.,  Superintendent.  Average  number  of  in-* 
mates  during  the  year,  85  ;  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  69  ;  and 
for  the  year  ending,  third  month,  1872,  60.  The  increase  was  due 
to  the  enlarged  accommodations.  Discharged  during  the  year — 
restored,  17  ;  improved,  11 ;  stationary,  6;  died,  2.  Of  the  causes  of 
insanity  :  on  an  aggregate  of  776  cases,  intemperance  is  especially 
emphasized  as  being  the  most  fruitful.  Warming  and  Ventilation  is 
also  the  subject  of  some  excellent  practical  remarks  by  Dr.  Worth¬ 
ington  ;  not  only  in  reference  to  insane  asylums,  but  to  other  insti¬ 
tutions  in  equal  need  of  automatic  arrangements. 

The  Virginia  Medical  Monthly ,  pp.  64,  Landon  B.  Edwards,  M.  D. 
editor  and  proprietor.  Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  copy,  25  cents.  This  handsome  new  journal  is  characterized 
by  a  high  order  of  contributions,  and  commendable  for  careful  and 
accomplished  editorship. 

Detroit  Review  of  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy .  This  excellent  Journal 
has  been  enlarged  to  64  pages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
journals  in  the  United  States.  $3.00  a  year.  Publishers  Detroit 
Review  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  94  Cass  street,  Detroit. 

Autobiography  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  with  preface  by  R. 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  that  has  been  given  to 
the  public  for  many  years.  The  author  was  the  only  son  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  whose  career  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  any  woman  in  the  annals  of  England  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  The  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of 
England,  during  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  are  introduced  into 
this  work.  There  is  no  flattery  of  the  great,  for  he  tears  the  mask 
from  the  face  of  vice.  The  autobiography  introduces  kings  and 
princes,  politicians  and  poets,  men  of  law  and  men  of  letters.  In 
fact  it  gives  life-like  portraits  of  dead  men  and  women:  among 
whom  will  be  found  George  the  Second — Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales 
—Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague — Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
— The  Earl  of  Chesterfield — Walpole — Fielding — Colley  Cibber — 
Pope,  whose  absurd  love  adventure  with  Lady  Mary  is  described  at 
length — Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk — Savage — Lord  Lyttelton — Bully 
Rooke — Lord  Scarborough — Molly  Segrave — the  Duchess  of  Man¬ 
chester — Dr.  Young — Lady  Vane — Lord  Patmore  and  his  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds — Kitty  Hyde,  afterwards  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry — Lady  Betty  Molyneux — Lady  Fanny  Shirley — Windham — Pul- 
teny  Lady  Bolingbroke — Dodington — Lady  Archibald  Hamilton — -Sir 
William  Yonge — Tom  Warrington — Hogarth — Congreve — Gay — 
Prior — Fox,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Holland — Lord  Hervey 
— the  Duke  of  Kingston — Bishop  Burnett — Sir  Richard  Steele — 
Lady  Bella  Bentinck — the  profligate  Duke  of  Wharton,  etc.,  etc.” 
It  is  published  in  one  large  duodecimo  volume  of  near  six  hundred 
pages,  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  full  gilt  back,  price,  $1.75,  and  is  for 
sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  copies  of  it  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  their 
remitting  the  price  to  the  publishers,  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  in  a  letter. 
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Worn! roil*  Strange.  A  novel,  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros. 

This  is  an  unusually  lively  book.  The  personages  are  vividly, 
sharply  and  clearly  drawn  ;  subtile  phases  of  character  are  delicate¬ 
ly  and  keenly  analyzed,  and  the  incident  and  narrative  is  ever  fresh, 
natural  and  healthful  in  its  tone.  It  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
best  of  its  predecessors  in  the  uniform  and  cheap  editions  of  her 
works  now  publishing  by  Messrs.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  and  it  is  a 
work  which  is  no  less  attractive  by  the  purity  of  its  tone  than  by  the 
cleverness  with  which  its  characters  are  drawn  and  its  incidents, 
managed. 

Geo.  P.  Roicell  &  Co.’s  American  Newspaper  Directory ,  containing 
accurate  lists  of  all  the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
British  Colonies  of  North  America.  New  York,  Geo.  P.  Powell  &  Co., 
1874.  The  usefulness  of  this  annual  is  too  well  known  to  require  an 
elaborate  notice.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  present  handsome 
volume  shows  an  increase  of  493  periodicals  over  the  number  exhibited 
in  1873,  the  whole  number  being  7,784.  As  a  book  of  reference,  for 
advertisers  especially,  it  is  indispensable. 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  edited  by 
J.  S.  Jewell,  M.D.,  and  H.  M.  Bannister,  M.D.,  is  a  handsome  and  val¬ 
uable  new  quarterly,  has  reached  its  third  issue  of  unusually  valuable 
current  literature  on  nervous  and  mental  diseases ;  scarcely  less  nec¬ 
essary  to  those  whose  practice  is  general,  than  to  those  who  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  this  class  of  diseases.  It  is  in  all  respects  a 
commendable  journal.  $4.00  per  year  ;  $1.00  per  number.  Commu¬ 
nications  may  be  addressed  to  the  editors,  57  Washington  Street, 
Chicago. 

Archives  of  Electrology  and  Neurology :  A  Journal  of  Electro-Ther¬ 
apeutics  and  Nervous  diseases.  Edited  by  George  M.  Beard,  A.  M., 
H.  D.  New  York:  T.  L.  Clacher. 

The  first  number  of  this  journal  has  been  received,  bearing  abundant 
evidence  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  field  it  proposes  to  cultivate.  The 
progress  of  Electrology  and  its  application  to  the  treatment  of  many 
hitherto  intractable  diseases  has  won  for  it  the  recognition  of  being  a 
special  branch  of  medical  science.  And  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  have  raised  it  to  this  plane  is  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  whose  name 
as  editor  of  a  journal  devoted  to  its  special  cultivation  is  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  Archives  will  be  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  The 
leading  papers  of  the  numbers  before  us  are  Electrolysis  and  Croton 
Chloral,  by  Julius  Althaus,  M.  D.  Nature  of  Electricity,  by  Prof.  Henry 
T.  Eddy;  electrolysis  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  uretha  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Newman,  M.D.  New  method  of  treating  Malignant  Tumors  by  elec¬ 
trolysing  the  base,  by  the  editor  ;  and  several  others  of  equal  value. 
145  pp.,  semi-annual  $2.50  a  year,  in  advance  ;  single  copies  $1.50. 

The  Unitarian  Review  and  Religious  Magazine.  Rev.  C.  Lowe,  editor. 
This  handsome  new  monthly  has  been  received,  and  it  bears  evi¬ 
dence  of  substantial  interest  to  the  religious  community  generally, 
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but  especially  to  Unitarians.  $5.00  per  year.  Single  numbers,  50 
cents.  Boston  :  Leonard  C.  Bowles. 

Dental  Cosmos,  edited  by  James  W.  "White,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  is  among 
our  most  welcome  exchanges.  Always  contains  something  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  teeth.  $2.50 
per  year.  Single  copies,  50  cents.  Philadelphia  :  Samuel  S.  White. 

American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  edited  by  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.D., 
D.  D.  S.,  like  its  congener,  Cosmos,  is  fully  up  to  the  time  in  the 
hygiene  of  teeth.  The  more  it  is  read,  the  less  need  there  will  be  for 
that  disagreeable  filing  which  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of.  $2.50 
per  annum.  Baltimore  :  Snowden  and  Cowman. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Edited  by  John  M.  Maisch.  It  is 
a  pity  that  this  thoroughly  useful  journal  were  not  better  appreciated 
and  patronized  by  physicians.  They  may,  from  it,  keep  posted  on 
the  progress  of  scientific  pharmacy,  and  benefit  much  thereby.  $3.00 
per  year.  30  cents  a  number.  Philadelphia  :  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Peters'  l\[usical  Monthly. — Music  contributes  to  health  and  happiness, 
and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  Peters’ 
Monthly.  It  always  contains  something  fresh  and  seasonable.  New 
York  :  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Country  Gentleman. — This  old  stand-by,  so  well  signifying  its 
sphere  by  its  title,  is  fresh  every  number  in  good  seed  for  all  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  Farmers  and  gardeners  may  as  well  undertake  to 
do  without  their  implements  as  this  heirloom.  Albany.  $2.50  per 
year  in  advance,  or  $3.00  if  delayed. 

The  American  Turfman  is  not  only  a  valuable  paper  in  relation  to 
statistics  and  tables  of  winning  sires,  but  of  much  utility  to 
the  roadsman  and  the  farmer — to  all  who  would  know  the  best  points 
of  the  horse.  Monthly,  $2  per  annum;  20  cents  a  number.  New  Pork. 

The  American  Gas  Light  Journal  is  a  useful  paper  to  all  house¬ 
keepers;  not  only  contains  practical  information  about  gas,  its  distri¬ 
bution,  purity,  economy,  etc.,  but  collateral  information  on  water, 
fuel,  and  the  like.  New  York.  $3.00  per  year. 

The  American  Builder  and  Journal  of  Industrial  Art  should  be 
patronized  for  its  sesthetical  attractions  no  less  than  its  mechanical 
advantages.  Every  number  is  embellished  with  elegant  illustrations, 
original  and  selected,  of  the  best  and  most  economical  styles  of  arch¬ 
itecture,  both  useful  and  entertaining.  New  York.  $3.00  a  year;  30 
cents  a  number. 

The  National,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  our  most  entertaining  ex¬ 
changes  ;  its  original  matter  embraces  topics  from  which  all  may 
learn  something.  Its  selections  evince  excellent  judgment  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  better  class  of  the  reading 
public.  Price  of  the  “  National”  is  $1.50  per  year,  which  includes  a  fine 
steel  engraving  called  “Fun  and  Frolic.”  Address  The  National, 
18  Major  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  HALF-YEARLY 

COMPENDIUM  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE; 

BEING  a.  SYNOPSIS 

OP 

Practical  Medicine,  Surgery,  &  Medical  Literature. 


We  propose  to  issue  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  a  serial  frith  the  above  title,  to  appear  in  January  and  July  of 
each  year.  Its  aim  is  to  embrace,  in  compact  form,  all  that  appears  during  each  half  year  both  in 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA, 

of  value  to  the  medical  practitioner.  The  journals  not  merely  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN ,  FRANCE ,  GERMANE \  Etc., 

will  be  laid  under  contribution,  but  all  those  published  in  onr  own  country,  with  the  Transactions  of  our  various 
Medical  Societies,  will  be  carefully  examined  likewise,  and  their  most  valuable  facts  extracted.  This  is  a  feature 
which  no 

“Retrospect”  or  “Summary” 

NOW  PUBLISHED  CAN  PRESENT. 

To  aid  us  in  this  important  project,  we  have  engaged  some  of  the  mostabletalent  of  the  profession,  Each  depart5- 
■  ment  of  MECICAL  SCIENCE  will  be  reviewed  by  a  competent  physician,  whose  specialty  it  is. 

THE  PROFESSION  IN  AMERICA  has  long  enough  depended  on  reprints  of  English  works  of  this  kind,  com* 
piled  by  practitioners  Whose  education  and  habits  do  not  qualify  them  to  write  for  an  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  as  well 
&s  our  own  physicians. 

We  look  confidently  to  the  profession  of  AMERICA,  to  justify  us  in  the  large  outlay  necessary  to  inaugurate 
and  maintain  this  important  undertaking. 

All  who  desire  to  become  subscribers  are  earnestly  urged  to  send  in  their  name  and  address  immediately.  Remit* 

1  tances  may  be  deferred  until  applied  for. 

TERMS:  SI. 50  PER  VOLUME ,  OR  S3.00  FEE  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

JS®5* REPORTER  AND  COMPENDIUM,  TOGETHER,  FOR  $7.00.“®a 

S.  W.  BUTLER,  M.  D.« 

D.  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D. 


MEDICAL  TRANSFER  AND  COMMISSION  AGENCY, 


The  Proprietor  of  the  Medical  axd  Surgical  Reporter  offers  to  purchase  for  the  Profession, 

BOOKS,  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  PURE  DRUGS,  CHEMICALS, 
MEDICINE  S,  Etc.,  Etc, 

For  a  number  of  years  he  has  executed  such  commissions  for  subscribers,  and  now  extends  the  same  facilities  to 
i  the  profession  at  large.  Articles  are  forwarded  promptly,  by  mail  or  express,  at  retail  price,  without  commission,  on 
receipt  of  their  cost.  Chemical,  analytic,  and  microscopic  examinations  made  to  order,  of  all  descriptions. 

Special  attention  given  to 

TRANSFERS  OF  PRACTICE  AND  MEDICAL  PARTNERSHIPS. 

This  is  the  only  agency  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  offers  the  greatest  facilities  to  physicians,  either  to  purchase 
or  to  dispose  of  their  practices,  and  to  obtain  medical  partners.  Those  wishing  to  sell  the  whole  or  a  share  of  their 
practice,  are  solicited  to  send  a  full  description  of  their  business,  its  location,  competition,  annual  return,  their 
lowest  price,  and  all  ether  information  respecting  it,  and  to  enclose  ten  dollars  ($10.00.)  This  will  entitle  them  to 
tight  advertisements  in  the  Rf.foktkr,  and  their  busineas  will  be  conducted  through  the  Agency  Without  further 
eharge,  unless  a  sale  is  effected.  In  this  esse,  a  small  per  centage  of  the  purchase  money  will  be  required.  Negotia¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  All  inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 

This  Agency  issues  every  six  months  a  revised  edition  efits 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF  MEDICAL  BOOKS  AND  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  Price  25  cents 
and  has  the  exclusive  sale  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Butlep.’s 

PHYSICIAN’S  DAILY  POCKET  RECORD, 

he  best  "Visit’ng  List  published,  containing  a  List  of  New  Remedies,  Poisons  and  Antidotes,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Obstetric  Record,  etc.  etc.  Price,  $1.50. 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

CITY  OF  ftSEW  YORK. 

SESSIONS  OF  1867-1868. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  YEAR  in  this  Institution  embraces  a  Preliminary  Autumnal  Term,  the  Regular  Winter 
Session,  and  a  Summer  Session, 

THE  PRELIMINARY  AUTUMNAL  TERM  for  1867  68,  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  September  18th,  1867, 
and  continue  until  the  opening  of  the  Regular  Session.  Luring  this  term,  instruction,  consisting  of  didactic  lectures 
on  special  subjects  and  daily  clinical  lectures,  will  be  given,  as  heretofore,  exclusively  by  members  of  the  Faculty, 
Students  designing  to  attend  the  Regular  Session  arc  strongly  recommended  to  attend  during  the  Preliminary  Term, 
but  attendance  during  the  latter  is  not  required. 

THE  REGULAR  SESSION  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  16,  and  end  about  the  1st  of  March,  1868. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  for  1868  will  commence  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  March,  and  continue  twelve 
weeks.  This  term  will  embrace  courses  of  didactic  lectures  by  the  members  of  tbe  Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session,  , 
together  with  clinical  lectures  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  Charity  Hospital,  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  the  daily 
recitations.  Lectures  will  aLo  be  given  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

ISAAC  E-  TAY  t.OR.  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  President. 

J AMES  R.  WOOD.  M  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. 

FRANK  H.  IIAMI  ETON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  and  the  Principles  of  : 
Surgery. 

LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

ALEXANDER  B.  MuTT,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy, 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN.  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Qenito-Urinary  System. 

FgRDYCI^'baKKER'  M  ’  D-’  }  Professors  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  oT  Women  and  Children, 

BENJAMIN  W.  McC READY,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics. 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Descriptive  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

AUSTIN  FLINT.  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jit..  M.  [>.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

WILLIAM  A.  H  AMMOND,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System, 

N.  R.  MOSELEY,  M.  D-,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  W.  SOUTHACK,  Jr,.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

HENRY  D.  NOYES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  and  Dean  of  the  Summer  Faculty. 

J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 

FOSTER  SWIFT,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Diseases  of  tbe  Skin. 

Prof.  WM.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  System, 

Pbok.  R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS.  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Animal  Chemistiy, 

Prof.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr  ,  M  D„  Lecturer  on  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

Prof.  GEORGE  T.  ELLIOT.  M.  D,.  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Prof.  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D„  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  method  of  instruction  in  this  College,  is  the  union  of  clinical  and  didactic  teaching. 
All  the  lectures  arc  given  within  the  Hospital  grounds.  During  the  Regular  Winter  Session,  in  addition  to  four  ; 
didactic  lectures  on  every  week-day,  except  Saturday,  two  or  three  hours  are  daily  allotted  to  clinical  instruction. 
The  union  of  clinical  and  didactic  teaching  will  also  be  carried  out  in  the  Summer  Session,  nearly  all  of  the  teachers 
ia  this  Faculty  being  physicians  and  surgeons  in  tbe  great  Charity  Hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island. 

Fees  for  the  Regular  Session. 

Fees  for  tickets  to  all  the  lectures  during  the  Preliminary  and  Regular  Term,  including  clinical  lectures,  $140  00 
Tickets  for  any  of  the  several  departments  may  be  taken  out  separately. 


Matriculation  fee .  5  00 

Demonstrator’s  ticket  (including  material  for  dissection) .  10  00 

Graduation  fee .  30  00 


Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  in  other  accredited  schools  receive  all  the  tickets  for  $70,  exclusive 
0f  the  Matriculation  fee.  Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  in  this  College,  or  after  one  full  course  in 
this  College  having  previously  attended  a  full  course  in  some  other  accredited  schools,  are  required  to  matriculate 
only.  Graduates  of  other  accredited  schools,  after  three  ytars,  dating  from  the  time  of  graduation  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  are  required  to  matriculate  only;  prior  to  three  years,  they  receive  a  general  ticket  for  $70. 

Fees  for  the  Summer  Session. 


Matriculation  fee  (valid  for  the  succeeding  Winter  Session) . $  5  00 

Fee  for  each  of  the  separate  courses  of  lectures .  10  00 

General  ticket  admitting  to  all  the  lectures .  50  00 


Graduates  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  will  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  the  Summer  Session  or 
the  Matriculation  ticket;  all  others  will  be  required  to  take  out  tickets. 

The  dissecting  room  will  be  kept  open  until  about  the  first  of  May. 

Payment  of  Fees  is  invariably  required  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session.  There  are  no  exceptions  t< 

^^Stud'ents,  on  arriving  in  tbe  city,  are  requested  to  report  at  once  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  situated  on  theEas 
River,  between  Twenty  sixth  and  Twenty-eighth  Streets,  and  inquire  for  the  Janitor  of  the  College,  who  will  take 
pains  to  aid  them  in  securing  comfortable  accommodations  without  delay.  Entrance  to  the  Hospital  is  on  Twenty 

^^For^the  Annual  cireuiar  and  Catalogue,  giving  regulations  for  graduation  and  other  information,  address  th< 
Secretary  of  the  College,  Prof.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

For  information  concerning  the  Summer  Session,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  or  Prof.  HENRY  D 
NOYES,  No.  68  Madison  Avenue,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Faculty, 
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